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THE BLUE JAY. 


THE little scamp, I hear his shriek of warning 
That tells his blue police the foe is nigh— 

A goggle-eyed old owl caught out by morning, 
So dazed by light he cannot fight nor fly. 

From field and forest, haystack, fence and thicket, 
Shrieking like fiends they swiftly gather in ; 

There’s no pursuit of gain, or grain, but quick it 
Drops a bit for duty in the din. 


The night assassin sees in grotesque wonder 
Blue streaks about his horned noddle dart ; 
From side to side they flash—now o’er, now under— 
And every prick but makes him snap and start. 
Ah, have a care! most noble, daring Captain— 
A clutch, a snap, a shriek of wild despair ! 
There’s one brave jay beyond the need of chaplain— 
A cloud of feathers flash upon the air. 


Then comes the blessed 
silence of a minute ; 
For Death’s grim presence even 
chills a jay. 

Brief space for grief, the shrieks again begin it ; 
Anon the woods are ringing with the fray. 

The downy, pinioned thief, night’s dark marauder, 
Feels all the anguish of a hopeless fight 

With foes despised ; and so in grave disorder 
He spreads his wings and fairly takes to flight. 


How like a dream he floats o’er field and meadow, 
Fast followed by his fve’s victorious cries, 

To where the burr-oak glen, with trees bent head low, 
Dims the fierce light for better use of eyes. 

The little seamps accept the situation, 
And leave their foe his fortress to command ; 

They quick disperse, with shrill congratulation 
To thieve like Satan over all the land. 


The feathered Frenchman of the fields and wild-wood, 
The dashing, daring, handsome cavalier, 
Dearest companion of my dreamy childhood, 
Of all the birds the boldest buccaneer, 
Nest-robber, orchard-thief, round stack and garden, 
Busy as sin, with such a business air, 
On scare-crow’s very hat, with corn grain hard in 
His little claw, he cracks without a care. 


When storm clouds gather in the Fall’s dark session, 
And rain makes music on my maple trees, 

While other birds are hushed in damp depression 
The clear ‘“‘e-lil-ick’’ floats upon the breeze. 

Snow cannot cow, nor bitter winter boss ’em ; 
No want nor hunger may their spirits tame ; 

In Spring with blue-they shade the apple blossom, 
And Summer finds them shrieking all the same. 
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And, how I sing in lofty condescension, 
Of this fair vagrant’s wayward little life, 
It seems so small, yet I forget the tension 
That makes a misery of our larger strife. 


Our larger strife? Ah! most vociferous neighbor, 
I wish my grandeur something more, or less, 
That I, like thee, might live content to labor 
And so escape my sense of nothingness. 
Don Piatr. 





“OLD PERRY.” 


BY FREDERIC PHILLIPS. 


AT seventy Perry Glasgow was called ‘“‘old,”’ rather 
as a tribute to his many sturdy qualities than because 
age sat heavily upon him. He was still a supple and 
wiry old negro. His withered cheek, fringed with a 
little frizzle of gray whisker, was of light coffee-color— 
not the creamy look of the ordinary mulatto. His hair, 
coarse and still dark, was straightened out by a far- 
away infusion of Indian blood,.whose influence was 
also seen in his alert and springy step, and ‘‘take 
nuthin’ frum no man” bearing. He held his head 
straight up, six feet and over, and looked you in the 
face with a sharp and snappish eye, that was to the 
turbid gaze of the average negro as a steel-trap to a 
figure-four. His shoulders, however, were beginning 
to stoop a little, and his voice, naturally harsh, some- 
times soared beyond his reach. 

For thirty years he had been the stand-by of the 
quarry—autocrat of a small minority of negro laborers. 
He held his own among an unclassifiable admixture of 
recent immigrants with the zeal of a true democrat. 
At ‘‘churning,”’ “sledging,’’ ‘“‘loading lime,’’ he was 
the object of the unbounded admiration of the youth 
of his own color, and the grudging emulation of the 
‘*oreenho’ns.’? And the annual hog-killing—an occur- 
rence dear alike to Irishman and negro, and of suf- 
ficiently vital importance to raze the distinctions of 
race—it was universally conceded would have lost its 
place among the fine arts and descended to mere butch- 
ery without Perry to stick the pig. 

~ But it was in his family that the true force of his 
character shone forth to most advantage. There he 
was king. There he brooked no opposition. He ruled 
with a rod, not of iron, but of hickory., His black 
brood, eight in all, had been brought up on it. To them 
his glance, if they ever looked for a sign of parental 
tenderness, spoke of unknown cords of hickory wattles, 
ready cut and trimmed. His lightest word thrilled with 
the swish of unforgotten hickoryings or promises for 
the future. It is not upon record that he ever put old 
Sally, his jet-black model of a meek wife, under the 
influence of this magic wand; but it was only because 
she eluded his excessive severity by a superhuman 
meekness, and contented herself with treasuring for 
him a store of future trouble. 

At the time that we take our more particular view of 
Perry, the children had, one by one, taken their striped 
backs out into the world. The old man’s arm was get- 


ting stiff for want of use. One only daughter was still 
held by an uncertain attachment to the parent nest— 
Dorcas Hannah, the child of their old age, whose wages 
at a near-by farmer’s supplied the old man with those 
higher necessaries of life, ‘‘ whisky an’ ’bacca,” and 
whose beaux drew forth the accumulations of his 
wrath. She, too, appeared to be pruning her wings 
for a flight that would leave the old man’s hearth en- 
tirely desolate. The fear of this catastrophe was the 
one thing that disturbed the serenity of Perry’s house- 
hold. 

It was early one morning in August. Old Perry had 
finished his breakfast and stood in the doorway of his 
one-storied mansion, shaving a plug of tobacco into his 
pipe. Sally was ‘‘clarin’ up’’ the remains of their 
frugal meal with a subdued energy which indicated that 
this was one of those rare occasions when she wanted to 
call his severity to the aid of her laxity, and then wring 
her hands in dread. 

Perry had one thumb pressing the tobacco down into 
the bowl; the fingers of his other hand sought in his 
waistcoat pocket for a match, while his eyes tried to 
pierce through the drifted smoke from the lime-kilns 
for the morning sun, when Sally spoke. 

‘*Pappy,’’ said she, dubiously and diplomatically, 
‘‘w’at am yore ’pinium ’cernin’ dat ar Joe Nelson ?”’ 

‘** Now, w’at’s de good ob yore axin’ a fool question 
like dat ?”’ said the old man irascibly. ‘‘ Hain’t I done 
stopped him frum shinin’ ’round arter our gal? Yo’ 
know well enuff he’s as ornry a good-fur-nuthin’ yaller 
nigga as ebba lived. Nebba hed no mo’ bringin’ up 
dana mule. W’at kinder truck is dat fur ter be co’tin’ 
Dorcas Hanner ?”’ 

The old wife only said, ‘‘ Lor’, Pappy !”’ in patient 
acquiescence, and tried to stir up sufficient courage to 
approach the subject again by an extra bustle with the 
dishes. But when Perry lit his pipe and started off, it 
‘‘upsot ’’? her completely, and she dropped one of her 
dishes with a tremendous clatter. 

‘“ Yo’ hain’t off ter wuck yet, is yo’ ?” she asked, 
tremulously. 

‘*Whar de debble else ’ud I be goin’ ?’’ said Perry, 
giving her a sharp look. 

“Wy, I dunno,” said the old woman, helplessly. *‘I 
didn’t ’low ez yo’ wuz off jist yit a bit.”’ 

‘* Now, yo’ look yere, Sal!’’ said old Perry, taking 
his pipe from his mouth and eyeing her with a look of 
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stern disdain: ‘‘ef yo’ got ennything fur ter say ter 
me, spit it out, can’t yo’! Dar hain’t no sense in yore 
breakin’ all de dishes in de house a-beatin’ ’round de 
bush.”? 

‘¢ Well, de fack am,”’ said the patient spouse, relieved 
at being obliged to surrender her news unconditionally, 
‘*dat Dorcas Hanner an’ dat ar Joe clared off ter camp- 
meetin’ tergedder yisterd’y. De missis, she sont down 
yere ter know de rights ob hit; said de gal ’lowed she ’d 
git back de same night; but she hain’t put in no ’peer- 
unce sence. An’ I thought—kinder ’peered like ez ef 
I’d orter tell yo’ ’bout hit.”” She ended with the 
nervous feeling of one who applies a match to a loaded 
cannon. 

But the depths of old Perry’s philosophy were not so 
easily disturbed, especially when his senses were lulled 
with tobacco. 

‘‘Now dat’s jest w’at I allers said ’bout dis yere 
camp meetin’ foolishness,’”’ he replied, with unction, 
puffing a huge cloud of smoke about his face as if to 
hide all feeling of personal interest in the matter. 
‘““Whar de brackest clouds is, dar’s whar dis yere 
reg’lar streak lightenin’ cums frum; an’ wharebber yo’ 
fine dis gran’ upliftin’ ob de sperrit, you’se mighty ap’ 
fer ter fine de sins ob de flesh close ter han’. Dese yere 
niggas is gone out inter de wildernesses fur ter frolic. 
Signs ’peers ter be pintin’ ez ef dey wanted ter git out 
frum unda de ole man’s eye. Sposum dey does? 
Bimeby, when dey hain’t a-lookin’ fur hit, ’ull come 
de lightenin* stroke ob ’pentance, an’ de floods ’ull 
pour down, an’ dem two fools ’ull make fur de ole 
_ folks’ shanty like dey wuz skeert ob gittin’ dere Sunday- 
go-ter-meetin’s spiled. ’Tain’t nuthin’ nohow,’’ he 
added, disparagingly. ‘* Dorcas Hanner, she’ll git 
tired ob dat coon fas’ enuff.”’ 

Old Sally had her face hid in the cupboard, and the 
sight of those piles of cracked and broken dishes—re- 
minders of her own wedded woes and _ blisses—put 
‘* streak ’’ in her to utter a remonstrance. 

‘* Now, Perry,’’ she said, ‘‘dat don’t peer to me ter 
be quite right, somehow—not ’zackly right. Dorcas 
Hanner am yore own flesh an’ blood, an’ I sh’d think 
yo’d want ter tek some pains ter sabe de gal’s kerec- 
ter—not let her go off dat way as ef she hedn’t no kin 
ter back her. She hain’t a bad gal, Dorcas Hanner 
hain’t—not to say bad.” 

Perry scented opposition. 
immediately began to rise. 

‘*How ? How’s dat ?”’ he cried. ‘‘ Am yo’ goin’ ter 
tell me de hows and de wharfo’s ob dis matter ? Don’ yo’ 
go fur ter gib me none ob dat kine ob talk, ole ’ooman ! 
My bones is gittin’ too ole fur ter go rackin’ roun’ arter 
de whimsies ob dat gal. I’se got dat gal a place, an’ 
she’s offen my mine. Now, ef she’s boun’ fur ter go 
a-frolickin’ wid dat lazy nigga, w’y de best ’vice I ken 
gib her is to keep away from ole Perry ef she knows 
what ’s good fur her wholesome.”’ 

Old Sally felt a hot spot in the back of her head, 
where his glance pierced through the wool; but the 
meekest of wives and hens will ruffle up their feathers 
in defense of their broods, especially when reduced to 
one chicken. She felt as if she was ‘‘ possessed.”’ 

‘**I don’ keer !”’ she said. ‘‘ Yo’ might tek some pains 
ter go arter de gal an’ fotch her home. A little breshin’ 
wid a hick’ry ud take all de badness clean outen her. 
De missis, she ll git clean outer pashunts ef Dorcas 
Hanner hain’t back afore long.”? And then her inspi- 
ration suddenly left her. She flung her apron over her 
head and began to sob. 

The old man was astounded. A thunder-cloud be- 


His voice and his temper 





gan to gather on his brow; but he suppressed it for fear 
of shaking down more rain, 

‘* Yo’ jist hush up dat ar’, will yo’, Sal !’’ he com- 
manded. ‘* Hain’t yo’ a purty lookin’ objick, tryin’ ter 
wring watta outen yore head, as ef yo’ wuz w’ite folks ! 
Yo’ betta fine out how de land lays afore yo’ put up 
yore flood-gates! D’yo’ s’pose,’? he added, rising 
above the clouds, and inflating his chest in supreme 
consciousness of moral grandeur, ‘‘d’yo’ ’spose I’m 
goin’ ter hab folks talkin’ ’bout me, an’ tellin’ how I 
wuz skeer’d ob losin’ dat leetle matta ob ten levies a 
week dat Dorcas Hantier fotches inter de family ? No, 
sah! I hain’t a-goin’ ter hab de name ob Glasgow 
dragged through de puddles in no sich collusions !”’ 

Old Sally wiped her eyes and nose with an exaspe- 
rated air of defeat, and gave her stern lord a parting 
peck. 

‘* Well, ennyhow,”’ she said, ‘‘ Dorcas Hanner she’s 
a mighty stubborn kinder gal. Like enuff she ’ll tek her 
own co’se, whedder or no.”’ 

Perry was silent a moment. Then he broke off the 
conversation with an unwonted attempt at jocularity. 

“Sun ’s a pintin’ my way,” he said. ‘‘ Ef I don’t git 
inter de qua’ay afore long, de boss ’1l be on de hunt ob ole 
Per. Wuck can’t git along widout him, dat’s shore !” 
And he strode off, whistling a scrap of tune. 

But he found that his family troubles had got to the 
quarry before him. He had to run a gauntlet of satire 
from a ‘‘passel ob low-lived greenho’ns.’”?’ When he 
would light his pipe, it would draw forth the remark, 
“Ye ’ll hev to cut down on the ’baccy afore lorfg, old 
man.’? Taunts which old Perry only answered by a 
look of unutterable scorn. But when one said, ‘‘ This 
here is what cooms of hick’ryin’ so free. Toughen theer 
backs while they ’re young, and ye’ll toughen theer 
harts agin ye in yer ould age,’’ Perry rose up in wrath, 
as one whose household gods were desecrated, saying, 
‘** Dar ’s chillun not fur frum dis yere bank w’at am sech 
a pack ob white-libbered, no ’count brats, dat it hain’t 
wuth w’ile wearin’ out a good hick’ry on um; but w’en 
it cums ter chillun as is chillun, de hick’ry am a need- 
cessity to dere salbashun.”’ 

And, for a time, his tormentors were quenched ; but 
old Sally’s hint at his possible loss of supremacy over 
his own offspring still rankled in his soul. 

By noon of the second day he reached a conclusion, 
and came home with his black eyes sparkling, his 
wrinkled lips knit together with a firm resolve. 

‘* Come, rouse aroun’ an’ git me up some dinnah, ole 
?ooman !’”? he commanded. ‘‘I’se *bleeged fur ter go 
ter camp dis arternoon—no time ter was’e.”’ 

He deigned to give no explanation for his change of 
purpose ; nor did his spouse expect or require one. She 
got dinner with a fluttering heart and beaming face. 
She waited till he had gulped down his dinner with a 
few hasty mouthfuls, donned a clean shirt, a pair of 
white trousers with “‘ galluses”’ on, a linen vest, and 
crowned himself with a decrepit stove-pipe hat, and then 
she burst forth with all her hopes. 

‘*Oh, Pappy,’’ she cried, “‘is yo’ goin’ fur ter fotch 
um home, ralely? Fotch um bofe, Pappy, do! Dere 
hain’t no call fur to be ha’sh wid Joe. He’s a nice, 
peaceable-disposed kinder boy as ebba was, ’Tain’t 
like as ef you’d gun him de liberties ob de house. He 
won’t mek no bones ’bout merryin’ Dorcas Hanner. 
Mebbe dey ’s merried a’ready, an’ dey kin lib heah wid 
us snugger ’n nuthin’ ’tall. Hit do git mighty lone- 
some heah sometimes, fur to be shore, now dat all de 
chillun is gone.”’ 

Old Perry’s thin nostrils expanded in wrath. 
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‘* Merry her!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Who de debble wants him 
ter merry her? D’yo’ ‘low as I’m goin’ ter bend my 
ole back to s’port one ob dat ign’ant Jim Nelson’s 
brats ? Ill fotch de galhome. I’ll larn her de rights 
ob gittin’ along through dis yere vale ob tears. Thought 
she ’d git away frum de ole man, did she? She’ll fine 
out dat de ole man kin see furder ahead nor a tuckkey- 
buzze’d; an’ de deeper inter de mire ob sin w’at she’s 
got, de mo’ purchas’ de ole man ull hab. Yo’ mine 
me !”? 

And, with a vicious whirl of his staff that filled the 
old lady’s heart with awe, he tet forth for the camp, 
muttering to himself, and stopping occasionally to 
anathematize his undutiful daughter in the form of a 
stump or tree. 

By the time the old man reached the camp his wrath 
had worn itself to a brittle edge. He was not much 
troubled with religion, and the tumult of stamping feet 
and shouting voices filling the air with the incense of 
barbaric worship, and consecrating itself by main force 
of lungs, was a little too ‘‘ pussonal.”’ 

“Oh, Mistah Glasgow !”’ cried a buxom sister, her 
eyes aglow with spiritual fire, her face shining with the 
drops wrung out by the grand conflict between spirit 
and matter; ‘‘is yo’ gwine ter jine de j’yful ban’? 
We’se gwine ter call down de glory frum de skies, fur 
shore.”’ 

‘* Huh !”? growled the old man; ‘“‘ dem niggas’ huffs 
*ull rout de ‘Old Boy’ up outen de yarth a blame sight 
sooner. An’ he’ll mek yo’ sweat ter sum pu’ppos’, 
H-h-w’at’s cum ob my gal, dat ’s w’at I wanter know?”’ 
he cried, raising his voice. ‘‘ Yo’ put mo’ debblement 
inter her wid yore foolin’ dan I kin beat outen her in a 
yeah.”’ 

And, without waiting for an answer, he strode away, 
foilowed by a universal grin and snicker. Searching the 
outlying byways, where glimpses of white dresses, red 
and yellow ribbons and gayly-colored shawls showed 
the presence of amorous couples or social groups, he at 

‘ length found the recreant pair. 

They were alone, seated upon a log, within the very 
spray of the torrent of worship. The head of that 
“brat of Nelson’s ’’ clove to Dorcas Hannah’s shoulder. 
But when the angry parent lifted his harsh voice, and 
rasped through the bonds of bliss that united them, he 
had the satisfaction of seeing the head rebound several 
feet, and a look of mortal terror take the place of the 
simper of affection. 

‘*Yo’ Dorcas Hanner,”’ said the old man, simply, 
‘**T’se bin on de hunt ob yo’ !”” 

Dorcas Hannah gave her head a little toss and stuck 
out her chin. She looked hard to drive. 

“Come, rouse up out ob dat, an’ git along home, 
now !”? There was a strong upward tendency in the old 
man’s voice, and he punctuated his order with a pure 
growl. 

Dorcas Hannah rose up. The habit of obedience had 
been both born and beaten into her. Then she stopped, 
perplexed, and dropped a look upon her perturbed com- 
panion. 

‘Wat d’yo’ say *bout hit, Joe ?’’ she asked. 

**Oh, I’m agreeable,” said Joe, rising with voluble 
alacrity. ““Ef de ole gen’leman am ’sposed ter do de 
genteel thing, I hain’t de man fur ter disap’int him.”’ 

Perry never looked at him: 

“* Wat de matta now ?” he cried, no longer caring to 
restrain his ire. ‘‘I tole yo’ ter git along home, didn’t 


I? Well, den! Didn’t I nebba larn yo’ no better’n ter 
go stiddyin’ ’bout w’at I tole yo’ fur ter do ?” 
Doreas Hannah faced him with a look of dismay, 


backed by a curious glimmer of defiance in her wide, 
brown eyes. 

‘*W’y, Idunno,”’ she said. ‘‘I thought yo’ ’d yeer’d 
—Joe an’ me’’—she cast down her eyes and stood 
twisting one of the buttons of her dress. ‘‘ We’se bin 
gittin’ merried.”’ 
her head a little shake. ‘‘ De Good Man’s done jined 
us in de blissful bon’s fur good an’ all,’’ she added more 
boldly, an’ it’s agin de law fur ter try ter shove us 
apart. We wuz goin’ ter look out a house fur ourselves 
afore long.’’ Here her voice faltered again. Her hesi- 
tancy set free the old man’s stores of arrogance. 

‘Now, w’at kinder truck am dat ter give yore 
daddy ?”? he shouted. ‘‘Kin dis yere camp-meetin’ 
foolin’ lay ober de needcessities ob de flesh? Am de 
Good Man fit ter keep yo’ in po’k an’ ’taters? Who 
lay down de laws in dis yere family, ennyhow? W’y 
Perry, dat’s who! He am ’squire an’ constable, too! 
He am Good Man ’nuff fur yo’?! An’ I’ll hak yo’ fur 
ter know, me gal, dat yo’ hain’t merried right tell ole 
Perry ’s done ’pinted de ban’s. Yo’ mine me! Git 
along home, now, or Ill lay dis yere stick ober yore 
back !”” 

He grasped her arm and raised his cane. 
too much for the bridegroom. 
voice and cried : 

‘* Betta han’le dem paws a leetle keerless, ole man! 
I don’t low no man ter lay han’s onter my gal. I'll 
knock yer inter de middle of nex’ week, ef yo’ don’ 
mine out! Dod blame me ef I don’t!’ And he thrust 
back his sleeves, and began capering around like a ter- 
rier proclaiming war on a bulldog. ; 

The old man turned upon his youthful opponent with 
a glare that said: ‘‘ Yo’ mis’ble jumpin’ jimmy-jack, 
jest wait tell I wipe yo’ offen de face ob de yarth!”’ 

Joe stopped his dancing. His hand stole up to his 
waistcoat pocket, indicating an ugly means of making 
up for his lack of inches, while the prize of the combat 
held her breath and doubted which to aid. 

An ominous silence formed a ring around them ; but 
through the laughing leaves fell the distant tones of the 
preacher : : 

‘“*Oh, my bredderin! cussed am sin! I don’ talk 
*bout de sins ob de flesh or de sins ob de sperrit ; I cuss 
de sin ob de sinner. Oh, my fren’s, hearken at de 
Genesis ob sin! Dar am folks what can’t hold out agin 
de smell ob de wattamel’n in de da’k ob de moon. Dar 
am folks what de squawk ob de chicken in de midnight 
hours *ull rouse clean outen de bed ob righteousness. But 
dese yere one-hoss kinder sinners can’t hole a candle ter 
de ‘Ole Boy! He am de boss thief ob all; for he hab 
de skelington-keys and de jimmys, and he cum outen 
town an’ bust open de bery cellar-doors ob yore hearts, 
where am stored de po’k-bar’ls ob love and de milk- 
pans ob human kineness, an’ he ‘Il tuk away all de good 
in life, an’ lef’ only de maggits an’ bonny-clabba. Oh, 
sistahs, jine han’s in de holy fight agin de enimy. Don’ 
*low no man ter hab de key ter yore h’arts but de Good 
Man! Keep dat debble out! Fur he am gripin’ wid 
greedy han’s fur de wages ob yore sufferin’, which am 
salbashun !”’ 

Dorcas Hannah’s perturbed mind made a rapid ap- 
plication of the words. She read them in the light of 
having her life taxed to pay for its own engendering. 
She sprang upon the old man and wheeled him half 
round. 

‘* Dar,”’ she cried, ‘‘ jest yo’ lissen at dat ! 
kine ob talk fur yo’, yo’ blame ‘Ole Boy !’ 


This was 
He raised his diminutive 


Dat’s de 
Yo’ don’ 
git no mo’ ob my wages, blame your stingy ole soul! 
We’se squar’ now. I’se done paid yo’-off. I can’t 





She raised her eyes again, and gave ~ 
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affo’d to pay fur no go-between twix’ me an’ de Good 
Man no longer. An’ when yo’ reaches out fur ter broke 
dis yere match you’se a-bitin’ off more ’n yo’ kin chaw, 
an’ don’ yo’ forget hit! Hit me, now! Hit me! Jest 
yo’ darst ter hit me! I’ve tuck my last beatin’ from 
yo’ I’ve got a man ter back me now!”’ 

Old Perry raised his arm, and then—lowered it again. 
His own flesh and blood, beaten into a mould that was 
too hard for him, had stripped the mask from his callous 
old soul. His son-in-law, standing there with a razor— 
the blade folded back against the haft—gleaming in his 
clenched fist, was prepared to do as much for the physi- 
cal organs. An unprecedented, unwonted quiver of 
emotion swept through the woody fibre of the old man’s 
being to the very tip of his tall hat. 

‘* Yo’—yo’—yo’—Dorcas Hanner !”’ he cried with a 
breaking voice. ‘* Mus’ I swaller dis yere kinder sass 
from yo’? Hain’t yo’ got no sorter feelin’ for de ole 
man? Mus’ ole Perry cut down on de needcessities ob 
life fer ter “low yo’ ter go off an’ merry sech a mis’- 
able—’’ He looked at the razor and paused, drew his 
hand across his brow, made a vain attempt to swallow 
his Adam’s-apple, and stiffened up. ‘‘ All right, den! 
Ef cussin’ am de word, Perry kin cuss f’um de word 
‘go.’ He cuss yo’ wid de cuss dat ’longs ter de h’art— 
onthanful h’art. He cuss yo’ wid de cuss ob de disa- 
p’inted daddy. Yo’ll find out afore long dat clabba’ am 
mo’ fillin? dan spring-watta, an’ measly po’k am 
pref’able ter de brine. Yo’ll fine out—yo’ll fine out. 
Go ‘long an’ clutter up de yarth wid little debbles. De 
old man hab too much on his mine to stan’ jawin’ 


yere!’? And he choked down his ire, shouldered his 
dignity and strode away, leaving the pair in giddy and 
uncertain triumph. 

That night, when Sally ventured a cautious inquiry 
as to the offenders, Perry ‘‘ brought her right up stan- 
ning’ ’’ with the remark: 

‘*Dey is no mo’ ter me dan de clods ob de yarth I 
tromple unda foot! I’s done pestered my ole brains 
*nuff tryin’ ter haul dem two fools outen de mire. Dey ’s 
stuck up onter a tussick, an’ dey takes it fur de fum 
groun’. Dorcas Hanner she mek’s out she’s married 
somehow—-I dunno. But dey ’ll fine de ole man’s cuss 
am a hefty load ter kerry! An’ w’en dey gits ready fur 
ter hunt de ole man’s shanty, he’ll larn um de blessin’s 
ob ’pentance! He will fur shore !”’ 

Old Sally only said, ‘*Lor’, Pappy !” 

But the obstinate couple again failed to fulfill the old 
man’s expectations. In their place old age came to his 
cabin. His meek-spirited wife, too, spoiled the record of 
a patient life by.disobeying her lord—she died. With 
her all-enduring spirit died something of Perry’s arro- 
gance ; but his hardened frame lived on—lived beyond 
its use—until he was fain to seek shelter from the clods 
he had scorned. Seated on a bench, on the sunny side 
of Dorcas Hannah’s cottage, old Perry, with bleared 
eyes and palsied arm, at length gave his benison to the 
thrifty young couple in this wise : 

‘*T tell yo’ hit ’s all ’count ob de way she wuz riz. Ef 
I hedn’t wucked a little hick’ry inter dat gal’s nater, 
she ’d nebba a brung dat ar Joe up ter de scratch like 
she ’s done. Nebba in de wurld !” 








THE BOTTOM DRAWER. 


I 

In the best chamber of the house, 

Shut up in dim, uncertain light, 
There stood an antique chest of drawers, 

Of foreign wood, with brasses bright. 
One morn a woman frail and gray 

Stepp’d totteringly across the floor— 

‘Let in,’’ said she, the light of day— 

“Then, Jean, unlock the bottom drawer !”’ 


II 

The girl, in all youth’s loveliness, 
Knelt down with eager, curious face ; 

Perchance she dreamt of Indian silks, 
Of jewels, and of rare old lace. 

But when the summer sunshine fell 
Upon the treasures hoarded there, 

The tears rushed to her tender eyes, 
Her heart was solemn as a prayer. 


III 
“Dear Grandmamma!”’ she softly sigh’d, 
Lifting a withered rose and palm ; 
But on the elder face was naught 
But sweet content and peaceful calm. 
Leaning upon her staff, she gazed 
Upon a baby’s half-worn shoe ; 
A little frock of finest lawn ; 
A hat with tiny bows of blue,— 


IV 
A ball, made fifty years ago ; 

A little glove ; a tassel’d cap; 

A half-done long division sum ; 

Some school books fasten’d with a strap. 
She touch’d them all with trembling lips— 
‘*How much,”’ she said, the heart can bear ! 

“Ah, Jean! I thought that I should die 

The day that first I laid them there. 


Vv ; 
‘But now it seems so good to know 
That all throughout these weary years 
Their hearts have been untouch’d by grief, 
Their eyes have been unstained by tears. 
Dear Jean, we see with clearer sight, 
When earthly love is almost o’er ; 
Those children wait me in the skies, 
For whom I lock’d that sacred drawer.”’ 


Mary A. Barr. 





NEW BOSTON. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Boston was a 
compact little city of about 170,000 inhab- 
itants, extending from what is known as 
the North End, in one direction, to Chester 
Square at the South End, and including 

South and East Boston. The city was built on a penin- 
sula, connected with the main land 
by a narrow strip of marsh called 
Boston Neck ; the streets in the city 
proper were narrow and crooked ; 
the buildings low and plainly con- 
structed, while a really imposing 
structure was quite ararity. To- 
day, Boston takes high rank among 
the cities of the United States. Her 
commerce, industries and territory 
have increased nearly two hun- 
dredfold, and she can boast of a 
population of 400,000 souls, and 
a valuation of over $672,000,000. 
Modern Boston, as compared with 
the older town, presents many 
striking improvements and changes. 
Many of the broad avenues, impos- 


ing public buildings and elegant private residences are 
not excelled by those found in any city in the country, 
while the new and attractive features that have been 
added are found on almost every hand. Bostonians 
point with pardonable pride to their present city, for 
it has been the aim of the municipal authorities, when- 
ever a change or improvement was to be made, to blend 
as much as possible the artistic with the useful, and 
produce results that would be of lasting beauty and 
benefit. : 

In speaking of new Boston one instinctively turns to- 
ward the Back Bay, as it is termed, for here the growth 
of the city is most apparent. In the early history of Bos- 
ton this section was a broad bay or arm of Charles 
River, which, at low tide, consisted of some six hundred 


acres of salt marsh and flats, and at high water was 
covered toa depth of seven to ten feet. It was separated 
from the river by a partition dam, constructed in the 
early part of the present century for the purpose of ob- 
taining a vast hydraulic power from the ebb and flow of 
the tide. This mill-dam. was completed in 1821, at a 
cost of $700,000, and for many 
years was used for the purposes 
originally intended, though for 
some time past it has only been 
utilized as a causeway. Its loca- 
tion and construction, however, 
aided materially in the filling in 
operations which were begun a 
number of years ago, and where- 
by this vast tract of useless terri- 
tory was converted into valuable 
property. At the foot of the 
Common, where Charles Street 
is now located, was formerly a 
low beach, forming the eastward 
bank of the Back Bay, and which 
served the purpose of the city 
dump. Here ashes, the accumu- 
lated street filth and other 
refuse matter, were pro- 
miscuously thrown, form- 
ing a seething, offensive 
mass in wet weather, and 
a dusty, dirty heap in dry 
time, from which 
every puff of air 
scattered seeds of 
disease and death. 
The place became 
such a nuisance 
that from sheer 
necessity the authorities were com- 
pelled to take some action in the 
matter, which’ resulted in the con- 
struction of one of the most beautiful 
public parks that can be found in any 
city in the country. 

The Public Garden, as the present enclosure is 
‘alled, comprises an area of a little over twenty-one 
acres, bounded by Charles, Boylston, Arlington and 
Beacon streets. It is in charge of the City Forester, 
who has under him a large force of men to keep 
the garden in good condition. The grounds are laid 
out with as much taste and care as a private estate, 
there being curiously-shaped flower beds, grass plots, 
shrubbery, rare plants, shade trees and the like, the 
whole effect being heightened by long stretches of 
smoothly-shaven lawns. By an ingenious selection 
of the plants with which the garden is stocked, some 
varieties are constantly in bloom from early spring 
until the advent of cold weather. In the fall months 
the garden presents a beautiful appearance, with its 
large collection of autumnal plants, together with the 
variegated colors of the surrounding foliage. In the 
centre of the garden is a small sheet of water with 
winding banks, bordered by a handsome granite curb- 
ing. In summer the surface of this little lake is dotted 
with gayly-decked pleasure boats, presenting a very 
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pretty sight. The pond is spanned by an iron bridge, 
resting on granite piers, the whole structure present- 
ing an imposing appearance. 

There are several handsome statues in the Public Gar- 
den, erected partly for ornament and partly as memo- 
rials of certain events. The ‘‘ Ether monument,’ which 
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THE CLUB HOUSE, NEWBERRY STREET. 


was presented to the city in 1868 by Mr. Thomas Lee 
to commemorate the discovery of ether as an anzs- 


thetic, occupies a prominent position in the park. It is 
a remarkably fine piece of work, composed of red 
marble and granite, and an appropriate inscription 
informs the visitor the object for which it was erected. 
On the Beacon Street side of the garden is a statue of 
Edward Everett, modeled by W. W. Story, and erected 
in November, 1867, and near the Boylston Street mall 
is a bronze statue of Charles Sumner, which was placed 
in position in 1879. But the most prominent statue 
that greets the eye is the bronze equestrian statue of 
George Washington, located near the Commonwealth 
Avenue entrance to the garden. It is from the chisel 
of Thomas Ball, and is said to be the largest piece of 
its kind in America. The height of the statue is 
twenty-two feet, and with the pedestal, which in itself 
is a fine piece of work, is thirty-eight feet high. The 
foundation of the whole is solid masonry, resting on 
piles eleven feet deep. The regulations of the’ garden 
are very strict, and, though always open to the public, 
yet visitors are subjected to considerable restraint ; and, 
even- under this condition of affairs, the flower-beds 
suffer from frequent depredations. The Public Garden 
is regarded as the beginning of the Back Bay, for after 
it had been reclaimed from the sea, both public and pri- 
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vate enterprise combined to beat 
back the encroaching tide. Fi- 
nally, the commonwealth con- 
tracted to have this vast tract 
filled in, and after a number of 
years the task was finally com- 
pleted. The entire cost to the 
state was less than two million 
dollars, while more than double 
that sum has already been re- 
ceived by the public treasury 
from sales of land, at comparatively high figures. Be- 
side the state a number of private operators entered 
the market, each of whom filled more or less territory 
with made land, until all but a very limited area of this 
once noisome swamp has been converted into solid, 
habitable earth. 

Commonwealth Avenue is considered the finest street 
in Boston, and, indeed, it is doubtful if any city in the 
country can display a more elegant thoroughfare. It ex- 
tends from the Public Garden on the east to Chester 
Park extension on the west, a distance of one and a half 
miles, and has a width of two hundred feet. A broad 
park lined with shade trees lies in the centre of the ave- 
nue throughout its entire length, and the neatly-kept 
gravel walk, with here and there a rustic seat, affords one 
of the most beautiful promenades imaginable. In this 
park is the granite statue of Alexander Hamilton, by 
Dr. Rimmer, which was presented to the city in 1865, by 
Thomas Lee. Also the bronze figure of John Glover, by 
Martin Millmore, presented to the city in 1875 by Ben- 
jamin Tyler Reed. Commonwealth Avenue is lined with 
elegant residences, some being almost palatial in their 
magnificence ; and, though the designs of the structures 
differ widely, this very variety only enhances the gene- 
ral effect. Land in this section is very valuable, the 
prices ranging from two hundred dollars to one thou- 
sand dollars per foot ; but notwithstanding this exorbi- 
tant figure, many of the dwellings are surrounded by 
extensive grounds, which are elaborately laid out and 
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COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, FROM THE BRIDGE. 


filled with rare plants, statuary, fountains and similar 
lawn ornaments. Building operations in this vicinity 
have progressed very rapidly within the past few years, 
and at present comparatively few vacant lots remain, 
except at the extreme western section of the avenue. 
The new Brattle Square Church edifice, purchased by 
two of the leading Baptist societies, is a noticeable 
structure on the avenue. It is constructed of Rox- 
bury stone, in the form of a Greek cross, and has a 
tall square tower, with a number of carved figures at 
the top. Hotel Vendome, an imposing marble building, 
is another prominent object, while on every hand are 
evidences of skilled and tasteful architecture in the 
handsome private residences. 

The streets lying parallel with and at right angles to 
Commonwealth Avenue, though perhaps not so beauti- 
ful, are scarcely less noticeable on account of the num- 
ber of handsome dwellings. On Marlboro, Beacon, 
Newbury and Boylston Streets, all of which extend in 
the same direction as the avenue, reside the most 
wealthy and aristocratic families in the city. All the 
buildings, both public and private, were constructed 
with an eye to beauty as well as comfort. With almost 
unlimited means at their disposal, the architects were 
left to consult their own tastes, regardless of expense, 
and in consequence there is not in this section of the 
city a single inferior-looking or poorly-constructed build- 
ing. The cross streets are so named that the initial 
letters of their titles are in alphabetical order, as, for 
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instance, Arlington, Berkeley, Clarendon, Dartmouth, 
Exeter, Fairfield, etc., and each has its quota of beau- 
tiful residences and public structures. On the corner 
of Berkeley and Boylston Streets are the buildings of 
the Natural History Society and the Institute of 
Technology, both fine edifices, standing in extensive 
grounds. On the opposite corner is the building of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. At the 
corner of Berkeley and Marlboro is the First Church, 
a beautiful structure, erected at a cost of $325,000, and 
capable of seating about one thousand persons; while 
the handsome edifice of the Central Church Society is 
on the corner of Newberry and Boylston Streets. The 
‘‘New Old South Church’’ is located on Dartmouth 
Street, and is one of the most prominent objects on the 
Back Bay. Its cost was $500,000, and the building in- 
cludes, besides the church, a fine chapel and parsonage. 
Its stained-glass windows were brought from England, 
and the interior presents a very beautiful appearance, 
with the rich carvings, the large chandeliers and hand- 
some decorations. The new quarters of the Boston Art 
Club, on Dartmouth Street, also attract the attention 
of the visitor, being handsomely constructed of brown- 
stone in a novel and artistic design. 

At the junction of Dartmouth Street, Boylston Street 
and Huntington Avenue is a triangular piece of un- 
occupied land, about which just now there is consider- 
able discussion. It is located in the heart of the Back 
Bay, and in consequence is quite valuable for building 
purposes, notwithstanding its somewhat peculiar shape. 
For a long time the residents in the vicinity were in 
great anxiety as to what was to be the destiny of this 
triangle, when the question was finally settled by the 
purchase of the land by the city, partly from the 
public funds and partly by private subscription. The 


sum paid was about $150,000, and it is now intended < 


to devote the ground to a park, for which purpose 
it will be most appropriate. The question then arose 
as to what should be its name, and several were 
proposed, among them ‘‘ Garfield 
Square,” it being also suggested 
that a statue of the lamented Presi- 
dent should be-erected there. An- 
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other idea advanced was that it would be an excellent 
site for the proposed statue of Paul Revere, by which a 
number of liberal-minded citizens of the city wish to 
perpetuate the memory of the hero of Concord and Lex- 
ington, and the name would then be ‘‘ Revere Square.”’ 
Still another title, and the one by which the place is 
known at present, though there is no official authority 
for the name, is ‘‘ Trinity Square,’ on account of the 
famous Trinity Church, which is located near by. Either 
of the above names would be highly appropriate, pro- 
vided the statues were forthcoming; but, judging from 
the skill of the ‘‘ street namers”’ of this city in past 
years, the park will be destined to bear down to future 
generations some title that will cause the coming resi- 
dents of the city to marvel at the decision of the 
authorities. 

In this square is located the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, one of the finest institutions in the city. The 
original plans call for a much larger structure than the 
present edifice, and, when completed, the building will 
be four times its present size. The principal material 
used in construction is red brick, and the mouldings, 
copings and all ornamental work are of red and buff 
terra cotta, and were imported from England. On the 
facade are two artistically executed bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting ‘‘Genius of Art’? and ‘Art and Industry,” 
while in the roundels are the heads of the most dis- 
tinguished artists and patrons of art. The institution 
is under the control of a corporation, which is adminis- 
tered by a board of trustees, to which are added annu- 
ally persons chosen to represent Harvard University, 
the Institute of Technology, the Lowell Institute, the 
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THE ‘‘ FIRST CHURCH,’”? MARLBORO AND BERKELEY STREETS. 
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THE ART MUSEUM, MAIN ENTRANCE. 


Public Library and the Boston Athenzeum ; also the 
Mayor, the Superiritendent of Public Schools and the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education ex officio. In 
the same building are schools of embroidery, wood- 
carving, modeling and decorative art. 

Trinity Church, close at hand, is deserving of more 
than a passing mention, as being the finest church edifice 
in New England. The structure, which was completed 
in 1877, is in the French-Romanesque style, in the shape 
of a Latin cross, with a semi-circular apse added to the 
eastern part. The interior is finished in black walnut, 


and the vestibules in ash and oak, while special atten- 
tion has been paid to interior decorations. These are 
unsurpassed by anything in the country, and are the 
work of John La Farge, of New York City. The 
stained-glass windows were brought from Europe, and 
the entire cost of the structure was $750,000. It will be 
seen at once that, with such surroundings, a better site 
for a park could scarcely be chosen, for, in addition to 
the imposing church and the handsome Art Museum, 
there face the square twd large hotels, the brown-stone 
edifice of the Second Church, the Chauncy Hall School 
building, the site of the new Public Library and a num- 
ber of elegant private residences. There i: 
no doubt but that in a few years hence this 
spot will be pointed out to the visitor as one 
of the finest squares in the city. 

The western section of the Back Bay pre- 
sents just now a busy but at the same time 
rather a forlorn appearance. It is here that 
the.new public park is to be located, and for 

several years operations have been 
going on, filling in the marsh lands, 
changing the course of the tide-water, 
and grading and leveling the ground. 
The territory lies to the south and west 
of the city, and when completed accord- 
ing to original plans the park will be 
nearly one hundred and sixty acres in 
extent, reaching to Brookline and Ja- 
maica Plain, a distance of about five 
miles. This section of the Back Bay 
was the common estuary of Muddy 
River and Stony Brook, which, when 
the tide was in, was a broad pool, 
and at low water a narrow creek, be- 
tween deep and fetid mudbanks, which 
emitted offensive and deleterious odors, 
Private and public operations have 
moved this noisome pestilence, trans- 
forming it into solid earth, and mate- 
rially improving the healthfulness and 
the appearance of the city in this sec- 
tion. When the park is completed it 
is proposed to have in it a lake 
of some thirty acres in extent, 
with rocky banks, beaches and 
coves, while its surface will be 
dotted with low islands. On these 
latter the common vegetation of 
salt marshes, as well as perennial 
shrubs, are to be planted along the 
edges, with trees of loftier growth 
in the centre. To make the lake 
more attractive, numbers of water- 
fowl are to be introduced, such 
as swans, pelicans, cormorants, 
cranes and other waders and 
fishers. 

In the park is to be a prome- 
nade twenty-four to forty feet wide, a drive-way forty 
feet wide, and a ‘‘ bridle-path’’ twenty-five feet wide, 
which are to be carried side by side for-a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile. There are to be but few in- 
closures or buildings in the park, save for administra- 
tive purposes, and the landing and gate-houses, which 
are to be used for shelter in case of sudden showers. 
There will be ten or more entrances, while Boylston 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue are to be extended 
through the grounds, thus affording ample facilities for 
horse-car or omnibus lines to reach the spot. The plans 
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are alike simple and beautiful, and when completed the 
park, with its pleasing surroundings, will supply a want 
that has long been felt by the residents of the city, 
while the proximity of such an enclosure will induce 
still greater building activity in the vicinity. 

The improvements at the South End, as the southern 
section of the city is termed, should not be passed un- 
noticed. This part of the city was formerly known as 
Boston Neck, and consisted of a narrow salt marsh, 
through which ran Washington Street, the principal 
thoroughfare to Roxbury, and Tremont Street, then a 
clam-shell road. Little by little the swamp-lands were 
filled in, until to-day there is not a vestige of the marsh 
remaining. The South End is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to residences, and although the dwellings are less 
pretentious than their aristocratic neighbors on the 
Back Bay, many of them are models of neatness and 
comfort. The new High and Latin School building, one 
of the finest public school edifices in the country, is lo- 
cated at the South End. It was dedicated in 1881, and 
cost over $700,00C. Not far away is the Girls’ High 
School building, also a number of fine churches; and 
farther south, adjoining the Back Bay, are the exhi- 
bition buildings of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association and the New England Manufacturers’ 
and Mechanics’ Institute. These last are two immense 
brick structures, in which exhibitions of the different 
arts and sciences are yearly given. The new Children’s 
Hospital is situated between the above-named build- 
ings, and is a handsome and commodious structure. 
The tide of population has been steadily moving west- 
ward for some years, and real estate at the 
South End, east of Washington Street, has 
been steadily depreciating, while property 
west of the same thoroughfare has corre- 
spondingly increased in value. 

Boston has been justly famed for her 
suburbs, and probably few cities in the 
country are surrounded with more attract- 
ive country places. During the past twenty 
years many of the neighboring towns have 
been annexed to Boston, so that what are 
generally termed suburbs are in reality a 
part of the city itself. Roxbury was added 
to Boston in 1867, and is now known as 
Boston Highlands. West Roxbury, in- 
cluding Jamaica Plain, was added in 1874; 

Dorchester and Neponset in 1870; Charles- 
town and Brighton in 1874. South Boston 
and East Boston have long been a part of 
the city, though separated by water from its 
natural limits. After leaving the more pop- 
ulous sections of the city, one may find for 
miles in almost every direction, large es- 
tates standing in the midst of extensive and 
finely-laid out grounds, while handsome resi- 
dences, long stretches of smoothly-shaven 
lawns, neatly-arranged gardens and thriv- 


flowers and handsome monumental work. Longwood, 
adjoining the city, though not a part of Boston, 
is inhabited by so many people from the city as to 
deserve mention. For some time past property has 
been steadily increasing in value in this section, and 
numbers of small but exceedingly pretty cottages have 
been erected. It seems to be the chosen abode of newly- 
married couples, and within two or more years very 
many young people have settled down in this quiet but 
charming town. Far-seeing people predict that it is 
but a question of time before the place will become a 
part of Boston, in which case fortunate property owners 
will realize handsomely on their original purchases. 
All through the outskirts of the city building opera- 
tions are extensively carried on, and the present rapid 
growth of the city seems to warrant such enterprises. 
The finely-equipped and admirably-managed horse-car 
lines of which Boston may be justly proud, have done 
much to build up the suburbs, but according to the 
present rate of increase in the population, additional 
facilities of transportation in the way of elevated rail- 
roads and other means of rapid transit will soon be 
needed. Such features, though strenuously opposed at 
first, would ultimately become very popular, and would 
add wonderfully in building up the outlying districts of 
the city. 

The great fire of 1872, though temporarily checking 
the business interests of Boston, resulted ultimately in 
greatly increasing the value of property throughout the 
burnt district. The low, cramped buildings that were 
swept away by the conflagration have been supplanted 











ing orchards are seen on every hand. In 
Mount Pleasant, Dorchester, and along 
Blue Hill Avenue, the number of these fine 
places is particularly noticeable, the beauty 
of the surroundings being enhanced by oc- 
casional glimpses of the distant harbor and 
bay or the high hills some miles inland. 
Near the Dedham line is Forest Hills Ceme- 
tery, a beautiful city of the dead, that rivals 
almost any similar place in the country. 
Within comparatively few years it has been 
greatly improved by the addition of plants, 
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by towering and spacious warehouses, 
while much of the territory before unoc- 
cupied has been built upon. Then, too, 
the city took occasion to widen many of 
the thoroughfares and make other needed 
improvements, so that this section of 
Boston has been almost entirely made 
over. The business centres have also 
changed, the dry goods houses now con- 
gregating on Franklin and Summer 
Streets; the. boot and shoe trade on 
Pearl, High and Summer Streets; the 
leather trade on South Street, which 
latter place has recently been improved 
and widened at great expense, while the 
other business centres are nearly as they 
were before the fire. One of the most 
important and extensive street improve- 
ments was the extension of Washing- 
ton Street from Cornhill to Haymarket 
Square, in 1873 and 1874, entailing an 
expenditure of $1,500,000; so that the 
thoroughfare now extends from the last- 
named place .to .the Dedham line. An- 
other improvement was the laying out of 
Atlantic Avenue, at an expense of over 
$2,400,000. This street is 

now one hundred feet wide, 

and extends from Eastern 

Avenue to Federal Street. 

The line of the avenue was 

originally below tidewater, 

but was filled in, and the re- 

claimed land, which is now 


of great value, is almost en- 
tirely covered with large 
warehouses or devuted. to 


extensive dock property. 

The leveling of Fort Hill, 

which was once the fashion- 

able part of Boston, was ac- 

complished at an expense 

of nearly $200,000, and what 

was formerly the centre of 

the hill is now Fort Hill 

Square. The streets in other 

sections of the city have been widened and extended 
until Boston has now over four hundred miles of public 
highways. 

But the many recent improvements in Boston are by 
no means confined to the city itself. The harbor has 
had its share of attention, and extensive operations 
have been going on to accommodate the growing com- 
merce of the port. The South Boston flats have been 
filled in by the state, so that this territory, which was 
formerly worse than useless, is now utilized for immense 
grain elevators, storehouses, docks and the like. The 
work is by no means yet completed, but when wholly 
finished there will be no finer railroad facilities or dock 
privileges in the country. New wharves to accommo- 
date the ponderous ocean steamers which ply regularly 
between the port and Europe have been constructed in 























different parts of the harbor, and the 
evidences of progress and improvement 
are apparent all along the water front. 
It is needless to speak of Boston’s many 
educational and benevolent institutions. In 
this respect she is unexcelled by any city 
in the country, and the fame of some of these 
establishments is almost world-wide. Each 
year the various places of learning and the philan- 
thropic societies increase their facilities for dissemi- 
nating knowledge and doing good; while in other 
respects the city still deserves the title it has earned of 
being the ‘‘ Modern Athens.”’ Boston’s sister cities are 
wont to speak in good-natured jest concerning her learn- 
ing and ‘‘ culture,’’ and perhaps her sons and daughters 
of to-day are too prone to live upon the reputation of 
their fathers. But, after all; the same actuating spirit 
of kindness, the same patriotism and love of country, 
the same freedom of thought and speech, and the 
same eager searching after enlightenment and edu- 
cation fill the hearts and minds of dwellers in modern 
Boston just as in the elder day when the ancient city 
earned her honored title. 
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BELINDA. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of *“* Good-by, Sweetheart!’’ ‘Red as a Rose is She,” etc., etc. 


PERIOD II—CHAPTER III. 

THE year declines toward its mirk close. Every day 
a little more is taken from the light and added to the 
dark. London is full and cheerful ; with a pleasanter, 
friendlier, more leisurely social stir than the overpower- 
ing June one. Two or three good pieces are running at 
the theatres, and the shop-windows are warm with furs. 
Round the Churchills a crop of small dinners and dances 
has sprung up. 

The time nears mid-December. Mrs. Churchill’s wish 
as to the non-repetition of Professor Forth’s visit has 
met with the usual fate of wishes. He has come again 
repeatedly ; so repeatedly that the dogs have ceased 
barking at him, though they are not so hypocritical as 
to wag their tails on his approach; nor, indeed, does he 
ever, by kind pats or well-chosen civilities, give them 
any cause to doso., Even the obtuse Tommy has learned 
that he is to be shown, not into the drawing-room, but 
into the little back litter-room, which has been arbitra- 
rily cleared of Sarah’s paint pots, and the promiscuous 
rubbish in which her soul delights ; has been furnished 
with pens, ink, and dictionaries, and raised and digni- 
fied by the name of study. For Belinda’s fervor for 
learning rages with a feverish heat that might make a 
thoughtful looker-on inclined to question its solidity or 
its continuance. 


She is learning Latin Syntax; she is being taught 
Greek; she has undertaken a course of Universal His- 
tory ; she devotes her spare moments to the Elements 


of Algebra. Very seldom now does she join her family 
in the evening. Mostly she remains down stairs, writ- 
ing Latin Exercises, learning Irregular Greek Verbs ; 
working, working on until late into the night. She 
would like never to stop, to leave no single chink or 
cranny by which nlemory may enter. 

And is the charm working ? Is the remedy beginning 
to make its healing virtue felt? This is the question 
that she never dares ask herself. Sometimes, indeed, it 
thrusts itself upon her in the sadness of the night. 
Sometimes the pen drops from her stiffened fingers, or 
her tired brain relaxes its hold upon the hard-conned 
page, and she groans out to herself—she alone awake, 
with her melancholy gas-jet burning above her in the 
silence of the sleeping house—‘‘ Of what use ? what 
use ?”? Has it given back to life its sweet and whole- 
some taste ? Has it helped her to dominate that ter- 
rible irritability which makes no person and no moment 
safe from some senseless outbreak of her temper? Has 
it conquered that gloom which renders her the kill-joy 
of her little circle? There is not one of these questions 
that she can honestly answer in the affirmative. 

But perhaps there has not yet been time enough to 
test the efficacy of this cure. Its action will doubtless 
be slow, but all the more lasting and solid for that. She 
must persevere ; it would be madness not to persevere. 
She passes her hand across her weary, throbbing tem- 
ples, and catches up the pen again. 

The clock strikes two, and she still writes. It is not 
night now; it is afternoon. Mrs. Churchill and Sarah, 
furred and feathered, with their bonnets nicely tied on, 
and their faces alight with placid good-humor, have set 


off in the brougham on their daily career of calls and 
shops. 

Belinda remains behind in the little dingy back room, 
with her copy-books. Not once to-day has she tasted 
the wholesome outside air—wholesome, black and fog- 
charged as it is. She has been alone here the whole 
day, except for a couple of ten minutes grudgingly 
snatched for breakfast and luncheon. 

She has been alone, but she is so no longer. Profes- 
sor Forth has just beer. ushered in to partake her soli- 
tude. She meets him with a complaint. 

**T expected you yesterday.”’ 

‘*T was detained by a College meeting, and by other 
engagements,” he answers. ‘‘I hope,’’ ceremoniously, 
‘*that you were not inconvenienced by the deferring of 
my visits ?” 

‘*T was,’’? she answers brusquely. ‘‘ As it happened, 
I wanted you badly.’ I was completely puzzled by a 
passage here,”’ laying her hand upon a school edition of 
‘*Ceesar’s Commentaries.”’ ‘‘I worried over it till I 
felt quite dazed and woolly.” 

As she speaks she draws the volume toward her, and 
they both stoop their heads over the page; his with its 
old, sparse, colorless hair, thriftily drawn across the 
baidening crown; hers with its unregarded riches of 
nut-brown. The difficulty dissipated, she leans back in 
her chair. 

‘*Tt is hopeless to make any real progress,’’ she says 
morosely, ‘‘as long as our lessons are so interrupted. 
How much better it would be if we lived in Oxbridge ! 
How I wish we lived in Oxbridge !”’ 

She is sitting alongside of him, and does not look at 
him as she expresses this wish. It seems to be addressed 
with a general vagueness to the air. 

He glances at her, sidelong and suspiciously ; at the 
beautiful blooming profile, the discontented mouth, the 
fine, petulant, small nose, the veiled, unglad eyes. He 
has almost given up suspecting her of late, but her last 
aspiration has rearoused his distrust. Was not Sarah 
once fervent and constant in her longings to inhabit a 
University town ? : 

“‘Tt would make things so much easier,’’ she con- 
tinues plaintively, quite unconscious of his disquieting 
doubts. ‘If I were in difficulties I could go straight to 
you. I had much rather live in Oxbridge than here.”’ 

He is still observing her covertly, and makes no 
answer. 

“It must be a good life!’ she says, with the same 
restless longing as a sick person’s for strange food ; ‘‘ so 
full of intelligent interests, so absorbing, and must take 
one so out of one’s self !’’ 

As she speaks she clasps both hands at the back of 
her neck, and stares dreamily up at the ceiling. He has 
moved his eyes away from her. Perhaps they are satis- 
fied with the result of their investigation. They now 
look straight before him on Ceesar’s open page. Upon 
his fingers he balances a paper-knife, and an unusual ex- 
pression has crept about his narrow lips. 

‘* If you are sincere in your desire for a—’’ he begins 
rather slowly ; but she breaks in upon him hotly. 

“*Sincere !”? she repeats, with an angry oar eghy 
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‘*T cannot imagine why you preface all your remarks 
with a doubt of my sincerity! What could I possibly 
gain by being insincere ?”’ 

She looks at him full and irately ‘as she speaks, and 
their eyes meet; the dull old cautious eyes, and the un- 
happy flashing young ones. 

‘If my phrase offends you, I will change it!’ he an- 
swers formally. ‘‘ Since you are sincere in your desire 
for a—”’ 

But again he breaks off. There is a ring at the door- 
bell. 

‘* You have visitors,’’? he says, in an annoyed voice. 
‘** We shall be interrupted.”’ 

‘** No, we shall not,’’ she replies, shaking her head. 
‘“*Tommy knows that when you are here I am not at 
home to any one.”’ 

It is a sentence susceptible of a flattering interpreta- 
tion—that, indeed, would seem to bear no other—but it 
is uttered as such indifferent matter-of-fact that he 
would be indeed a coxcomb who was elated by it. 

‘* Please go on,” smiling faintly. ‘‘ Since I am sin- 
cere in my desire for—what ?”’ 

But apparently he has lost the thread of his twice- 
begun speech. 

‘* Your servant must have mistaken your directions,”’ 
‘ he says, with a vexed look; ‘‘ he is evidently admitting 
some one.”? 

Both listen, and, as she listens, Belinda’s’ color 
changes. 

*‘ If we were at Dresden,’’ she says in a suppressed 
and troubled voice, ‘* and if I did not hope that it were 
, impossible, I should say that the voice was—”’ 

The door flies open. 

‘* Here Lam !”’ cries Miss Watson, bursting into the 
room, in apparently the identical large black and white 
plaid gown and grizzled fringe, and in certainly the 
same burly red face—perhaps a shade worsened by the 
battle and breeze—as of yore. 

She is not ushered in, but helplessly followed by the 
baffled Tommy, who is raising his puny infant voice in 
futile protestations, as his predecessor had so often done 
before him. 

‘‘T knew by Tommy’s manner that you were at 
home !”? cries she joyfully. ‘‘ By-the-by, he is a new 
Tommy! What kave you done with the old one? I 
would not give him my card. I said, ‘No, I will sur- 
prise them !’”’ 

She has succeeded. Both Mr. Forth and his disciple 
have risen to their feet, and now stand regarding their 
visitor with—for the first moments—an entirely silent 
dismay. 

‘Mr. Forth, too !’’ cries Miss Watson, snatching his 
reluctant hand. ‘* Why, this is Dresden over again! If 
we had but Sarah and Rivers here, we might think 
ourselves back there.”’ 

Neither of Belinda’s companions perceives it, but 
she shudders. Ever since Miss Watson’s voice first fell 
on her shocked ears, she has known that she would have 
to endure the sound of Rivers’ name. In reality not 
two minutes have elapsed since then, but it seems to 
her as if for hours she had been dreading it. 

‘* How snug you are !’’ says the visitor, patronizingly 
looking round; ‘‘ but why do you sit here? Why do 
not you sit in the drawing-room? Is not the fire lit 
there? Oh, I suppose Sarah sits there, and grand- 
mamma? I must go and pay them a little visit just 
now.”? 

‘* They are out.”’ 

**Out !”? repeats the other, laughing; ‘‘ Sarah is al- 
ways out. I wish they would come back! How soon 


do you expect them? We should be just our Dresden 
party, then—all but Rivers !”’ 

Again that shudder, but she sets her teeth. She must 
endure it—must steel herself to hear his name—to pro- 
nounce it if need be. 

‘* Shocking thing about his father, was it not ?’’ con- 
tinues Miss Watson, cheerfully pursuing the course of 
thought suggested by the mention of Rivers. ‘‘ Failed 
for over a million, and cut his throat. They say that 
he has left his large family—twelve? ten? nine ?— 
how many used young Rivers to tell us there were of 
them ?—upon the parish. But I do not believe it; one 
hears of people bankrupt one day, and rolling in their 
carriages the next.”’ 

Belinda’s heart is beating sickeningly, and her hands 
are trembling so violently that she has to clench them 
fast together to hide their aguish shaking; but she is 
nerving herself up. Here is an opportunity for obtain- 
ing information about him sueh as may probably not 
recur for weeks, months, possibly years. Here, too, is 
an occasion for practicing that indifferent naming of 
him to which she is resolved to attain. 

‘Does Mr. Rivers roll in his carriage ?’’ she asks, 
with a strained smile. 

The effort to speak is so great that it seems to her as 
if, when it is overcome, she speaks unnaturally loud; 
but, as her companions show no surprise, she concludes 
that it cannot be so really. 

‘*T do not know about rolling in his carriage,’’ an- 
swers Miss Watson, with her loud, ever-ready laugh; 
** 1 know that he can treat himself to stalls at the thea- 
tre, which is more than I can; I always go to the dress 
circle ; one’s legs are a little cramped in the front row, 
but one can see as well as in the best place in the 
house.”’ 

Belinda has stooped over the table, and is nervously 
arranging, rearranging, disarranging the exercise books, 
grammars, pen-wipers upon it. 

‘* Did you see him at the play ?”’ she asks hurriedly. 

“‘T saw him the other night at the St. James’,’’ re- 
turns Miss Watson, inquisitively following with her 
eyes Belinda’s unaccountable fidgetings. ‘‘ What are 
you looking for ? have you lost anything? No ?—at the 
St. James’. ‘The Squire ’—have you seen it? it is 
so well put on the stage—Mrs. Kendal quite at her 
best !”” 

‘*T—I think not,’’ answers Belinda incoherently. ‘I 
mean no; I—I have not seen it. You were saying—”’ 

‘*What was I saying ?” (her eyes still fastened curi- 
ously on the girl’s purposeless movements)—‘‘ you must 
have lost something !—oh! that I had seen young Rivers 
at the play. He was in the stalls with a lady—his sis- 
ter, we will presume—though she was not at all like 
him,”’ with a knowing look; ‘‘if she was on the parish, 
it managed to dress her uncommonly well !”’ 

Even Belinda’s lips have turned white. She is con- 
scious of it, and rubs them hard with her fingers. He 
is in London! He can go to the play, can take his 
pleasure with other women! She has long known in 
theory that he must have been frequently in London 
during the past eighteen months; but never before has 
it come home to her with such cruel, practical certitude. 
Lightning-quick the contrast between their evenings— 
his and hers—has sprung before her eyes: her melan- 
choly vigils, devoted to distasteful studies in the vain 
hope of wrenching her thoughts away from him ; and 
his, reclining in mirthful ease in a comfortable fauteuil 
in the lit theatre, beside a beautiful, strange, fond 
woman. The beauty and fondness her sick imagina- 
tion has at once supplied. That she may possibly have 
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been his sister, her bitter soul refuses for one instant 
to admit. 

“T tried to get to him as we were going out,” pur- 
sues Miss Watson uarratively. ‘‘I saw him on ahead 
with his lady; he is a most attentive brother!’ with a 
laughing accent on the word; ‘‘he was wrapping her 
up like a mummy! but though I made a great push for 
it I could not come up with him; there was such a 
crowd. I never saw a fuller house ; I called out to him, 
and once I thought he had heard, for he looked round 
and caught my eye; but it could not have been so, for 
he posted on faster than before !”” 

At this, in happier moments, Belinda would have 
smiled. She cannot smile now. 

‘‘Have you not seen anything of him?” asks the 
other, exploring the girl’s wan face with the unflinching 
inquisitiveness of her eyes; ‘‘ has he not been to call— 
not once? I must tell him that there is a hole in his 
manners ; I shall be sure to fall in with him again be- 
fore long, and I will send him here.*’ 

‘* You will not,’? says Belinda hoarsely, stretching 
out her hand and turning livid. ‘*I mean,” helped 


back to self-possession by the expression of astonished 
and eager curiosity painted all over her guest’s broad 
face—‘tI mean that I think I had rather you did not. 
If he wishes to call, he—he—knows our address.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ir is next day. Outside, snow is falling; but it is 
tlabby, irresolute, large-flaked snow, that melts as it 
reaches the slushy. street, and makes it slushier still. 
Mrs. Churchill is standing by the window, eyeing the 
weather with disgust, and Sarah and the dogs are 
seated higgledy-piggledy ou the hearth-rug. 

‘This is what we are to expect for the next five 
months !”’ cries Mrs. Churchill, addressing this exaspe- 
rated remark partly to the outside mud and mirk and 
partly to her granddaughter. 

Neither heeds it. Sarah’s whole attention, indeed, is 
occupied in bribing Punch, by a sweet biscuit brought 
up from luncheon, to the performance of the most 
striking in his repertoire of tricks, an affecting repre- 
sentation of death; which, when contrasted with his 
usual superabundant life, is much admired by strangers, 
and, indeed, by his own family. 

It is, however, the one of his accomplishments for 
which he himself has the least partiality. The com- 
mand to die has to be reiterated many times before he 
at length rolls reluctantly over on his side; and even 
then, as he looks up every half second and jumps up 
every second, a good deal of the repose of death has to 
be supplied by the spectator’s imaginatioa. 

‘** What a climate !’’ pursues Mrs. Churchill in angry 
ejaculation. ‘‘Good heavens, Sarah, why do you let 
Jane make such a dreadful noise ?” 

She may wellask. Jane, seated on her haunches, is 
volunteering, in a loud series of forward barks, to die, 
to beg, to trust, to dance—to do anything of which she 
is utterly incapable, in order to divert to herself the at- 
tention monopolized by Punch. 

Pug, as the third member of the dog family is now 
called in consequence of Mrs. Churchill’s indignant 
decree, has, with her usual poor-spiritedness, crawled 
away under a chair in sulky annoyance at her brother’s 
social success. 

** How any one that can help it spends the winter in 
England, is more than I can imagine !’’ pursues the old 
lady, shivering back to the fire. “If we were rid of 
Belinda, we would go abroad.” 

‘“* Why should not Belinda go, too—No,”’ holding up 


a finger in severe prohibition of Punch’s premature 
resurrection ; ‘‘ dead! dead! head down! dead !”’ 

‘*T could not possibly afford it; and, besides,’’ with a 
shrug, ‘‘ she would spoil the whole thing; she is such a 
wet blanket.”’ 

‘* Everybody cannot be always on the grin like you 
and me,’’ answers Sarah, with surly disrespect. 

‘‘We would go to the South,’’ says Mrs. Churchill, 
perfectly unmoved by her granddaughter’s want of 
reverence, to which, indeed, she is thoroughly accus- 
tomed, her bright old eye lightening at the notion of a 
holiday ; ‘‘ we would have a week in Paris, and go to 
the play every night. I must see Judic in this new 
piece. We would run over to Monaco and try our luck. 
if only,”’ her exhilarated tone changing to one of impa- 
tient vexation, “if only Belinda were out of the way !”’ 

Mrs. Churchill is far too much of an old gentlewoman 
to speak loud, but her utterance is distinct and pure ; she 
does not swallow all the tails of her words, as we Eng- 
lish are accused of doing. It would be impossible for 
any one entering the room not to hear her; more par- 
ticularly as Jane has at length been persuaded to cease 
favoring the company with her remarks. 

Sarah lifts her head. She has an impression as of the 
door softly closing. Ina moment a sudden thought has 
made her hustle aside the dogs, spring up, and fly out 
on the landing. She was right. Sure enough, Belinda 
is slowly descending the stairs, with her back to her 
sister. Even before she turns her face, which, in obedi- 
ence to her junior’s call, she does, Sarah knows somehow 
by the look of her back that she has heard. She is in 
walking dress, and is evidently making for the hall-door. 

‘* Are you going out ?’’ asks Sarah, with a face and 
voice as guilty as if she herself, and not her grand- 
mother, had been the author of the ill-natured remarks 
so unfortunately overheard. 

- 7,” 

‘To-day ?’’ shivering. 

Ons 

* Alone ?” 

eh Nisa 

“Walking ?” 

“ No.’’ 

‘In a hansom ?”? 

“° 2e8;"” 

‘‘ Where are you going ?’’ cries Sarah, with uncom- 
fortable curiosity following her sister, who has already 
resumed her downward progress. 

“T am going to the National Gallery to meet Mr. 
Forth.” 

‘*To the National Galiery ? why cannot he come 
here ?”’ 

‘* Because, unfortunately, there is hardly so fine a col- 
lection of pictures here as there,’’ replies Belinda dis- 
agreeably ; ‘‘ he wishes to show me a particular picture 
of the éarly Italian school.”’ 

A cold apprehension steals over Sarah. 

““Do not go!” she cries impulsively, catching her 
sister’s hands; ‘** I am sure his picture is as little worth 
seeing as himself. Let him wait. Come back to the fire.”’ 

But Belinda resoiutely draws her hands away and 
opens the street-door. 

‘*T am glad to be—for at all events a couple of hours 
—‘ out of the way,’ ”’ she Says icily. : 

As Sarah, discomfited, climbs the stairs again, she 
winks away something very like a small tear from her 
jovial blue eye. 

The light is dull. The short afternoon already shows 
signs of waning. In the National Gallery, strolling 
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about its handsome, all but empty rooms, is the usual 
sprinkling of odds and ends that represents the daily 
quota of art-lovers supplied by London from its four 
millions: two or three mal-peigné artisans ; three or 
four ill-dressed women; a child or two. No better 
meeting-place could be found for any two people who 
wish to converse undisturbed, but have no reason to 
avoid their fellow-creatures’ eyes. Under this head 
come the two persons who have so long been standing 
before a well-known Hobbema (the Giotto, which was 
the ostensible cause of their meeting, has been already 
inspected). A passer-by might presume that they were 
exhaustively criticising each individual beauty, but in 
point of fact one does not see the picture at all, and the 
other thinks that she does not. In after days, however, 
she finds that she must have done, so plainly comes out, 
printed on her mind, the impress of that long, long, long 
straight road, going away, away ; of those great, tall, 
wayside poplars, with their perspective of lengthy 
stems, their high, scant heads raised loftily into the pale 
sky—such slight, gray-green heads, each one with a dif- 
ferent character about it; of the man walking along 
the road to the distant red-roofed Dutch village. It has 
seemed to Belinda as if that man must reach the village 
before the Professor has finished his slow speech; but 
he is not yet there, and the Professor has ended. For 
he has spoken, and not Greek. And now Belinda is 
speaking. Her eyes are fixed still with a sort of glassi- 
ness on the cool and tranquil canvas of the long-dead 
master; and the poplars seem almost to sway to her 
breath. Her voice is steady and quiet, though hard. 

“‘T am very glad of what you say as to personal af- 
fection having no part in your motives for asking me to 
marry you; you do not want—love,”’ she makes a hardly 
perceptible pause before pronouncing the word, ‘‘ and I 
have none to give; so at all events we start fair.”’ 

He makes a sort of gesture of assent. 

‘*T distrust, and have cause for distrusting professions 
of affection,’’ he answers dryly. 

A certain flavor of rancor in his tone tells his hearer 
that he is thinking of her sister, and a trivial passing 
wonder crosses her mind as to how far Sarah had car- 
ried her nefarious simulation of an unlikely passion. 
Never has it seemed so unlikely as ut this moment. 

** All that I ask, all that I wish to obtain is an intel- 
ligent sympathetic companion.”’ 

‘* Sympathetic !”’ she repeats reflectively ; ‘‘ I am not 
sympathetic; I should be deceiving you if I were to let 
you suppose that Iam: no! let us be sure that we un- 
derstand each other; I have as little sympathy to give 
as I have—love !”’ 

Again that slight hesitation. 

-* Possibly !”? he answers, with a stiff impatience, 
looking rather annoyed at her opposition ; ‘‘ on my side 
I think it right to tell you of what you may perhaps be 
already aware, that the press of my occupations and 
the condition of my health forbid my indulging in many 
amusements enjoyed by other persons, but from which 
I shall be compelled to require you, as well as myself, to 
abstain.”’ 

“T do not want amusements!’ replies Belinda 
gloomily ; ‘‘amusements do not amuse me. I want 
occupation ; can you give me plenty of that ?”’ 

His face unbends with a slight smile. 

“*T think I can promise you that in the life you will 
share with me, you will find no lack of that. My 
mother—”’ 

‘‘Your mother!’ repeats Belinda, brusquely ; ‘‘ she 
is still alive then ?”’ 

‘* She is still spared to me,”’ replies he piously ; but a 





tone in his voice, striking upon her fine ear, tells her 
that he would not have quarreled with the Will of 
Heaven, had he not been so successful in Sag awhile 
“one parent from the skies.”’ 

‘**She must be very old,” says Belinda thoughtfully, 
not reflecting on the unflattering inference to be drawn 
from this remark. 

He assents: ‘‘ She is somewhat advanced in years.” 

Belinda is silent for a moment or two. Her eyes are 
still vacantly fastened on the Hobbema; and a vague, 
absent wish to be walking with that man along that 
quiet road to that red village is playing about the sur- 
face of her preoccupied mind. 

‘** Is she—”’ she begins, and then breaks off. 

Across her memory have darted various facts com- 
municated by Sarah about her future mother-in-law ; 
facts of a not altogether satisfactory complexion ; some- 
thing about her being out of her mind, and never ceas- 
ing asking questions, 

““Is she—” It is so difficult to word it civilly; 
‘* doting,’’ ‘‘ imbecile,” ‘‘ off her head ’’—she tries them 
all, but none sounds polite encugh. ‘‘ Is she”’ (she has 
it at last) ‘‘in full possession of her faculties ?”’ 

He hesitates a momen 

‘*She is somewhat deaf.” 

‘*TIs her sight good ?” 

‘**T regret to say that it is almost gone.”’ 

‘*But she keeps her faculties ? her mind ?’’ pursues 
Belinda persistently. 

‘* Her intellect is not what it was!’’ he answers, so 
shortly that Belinda feels that it is impossible to pursue 
her catechism further. 

And, indeed, why should she? Has not the tone of 
his answers sufficiently proved to her that, for once in 
her life, Sarah had spoken unvarnished truth ? 

‘*My mother’s bodily health is excellent,’’ he con- 
tinues presently; ‘‘I only wish that my own constitu- 
tion were half as vigorous as hers; but her infirmities 
are such as to need a great deal of loving care: more,”’ 
with a sigh, ‘‘than I am able to spare from my own 
avocations !”’ 

Belinda is silent, drawing the obvious but not par- 
ticularly welcome inference that the loving care is 
henceforth to be given by her. 

‘*T am not naturally fond of old people,’’ she says 
slowly. ‘‘I have been very little thrown with them, 
the only old person whom I know intimately, granny, 
is a great deal younger in herself than I am. I will be 
as kind as I can to your mother, but that is not the sort 
of occupation I meant; I meant,” turning her restless 
large look away from the restful picture to his face, at 
which she has hitherto hardly glanced—‘‘ I meant some- 
thing that would fill the mind—some hard study !” 

‘*There is nothing that I am aware of, to prevent 
your pursuing any line of study you may choose to se- 
lect,’’ he answers, rather pettishly. 

‘“*And you think that the taste—the zest for it will 
certainly come—certainly ?’’ pursues she eagerly. ‘‘ Did 
you ever know a case of its failing ? I must not deceive 
you; it has not come to me yet; I take no pleasure in 
learning ; I think that I have as little real aptitude for 
study as’’ (Sarah, she is going to say, but stops in time) 
—‘‘as the veriest dunce. But you think that I shall 
succeed if I persevere, do you not?’ (plying him both 
with her feverish questions, and with the plaintive im- 
portunity of her eyes) ; ‘‘ that perseverance must bring 
success to any one, however moderately bright. I know, 
of course’”’—humbly—‘ that I am not more than very 
moderately bright.’’ 

‘**You have a good average intelligence, ’’ he answers 
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dryly ; ‘‘it would be flattery to imply that you have 
more !?? 

‘Of course, of course !’’ she rejoins, meekly acqui- 
escing in this lover-like expression of partiality ; and 
then there is silence again. 

It is broken by Professor Forth. It would not have 
been broken by Belinda. She is dreamily walking again 
along Hobbema’s straight Dutch road. Would the vil- 
lage be at all like Wesenstein when she reached it ? 

‘‘T suppose,’? he says ceremoniously, ‘‘ that there 
will be no objection to my calling to-morrow morning 
to announce to your grandmother the step that we 
propose taking ; I am, of course, not aware whether or 
no she will be likely to oppose it.”’ 

‘‘Not she!’? answers Belinda, leaping back from 
dreamland, and breaking into a hard laugh; ‘‘she will 
be delighted to be rid of me.” 

‘¢ And—and your sister ?’’ says he, with that same 
slight resentful difficulty which he always finds in men- 
tioning Sarah ; ‘‘ will she, too, be delighted to be rid of 
you ?” 

‘* N—o, I think not !’’ answers Belinda slowly. ‘‘She 
would be perfectly justified if she were, for I have done 
my best of late to embitter her life ; but nu, I think not ; 
by-the-by,’’ looking up and speaking with a quick ani- 
mation that contrasts with her late sarcastic indiffer- 
ence, ‘‘I must stipulate that you will allow her to visit 
me. You donot bear malice to her,’’ she adds naively, 
‘* for—for what happened formerly ?” 

‘*T am not likely to bear malice,’’ he answers with an 
arid smile, ‘‘ for a course of action for which I at least, 
as it turns out, have so much reason to be thankful.”’ 

“That is right,’? she answers carelessly, passing by 
his stiff politesse; ‘‘then I think that is all. I think 
there is nothing more to say, is there ?” 

She speaks with the same unemotional business air as 
if she were concluding the purchase of a piece of land, 
or of some yards of cloth. The room is, at the mo- 
ment, empty of any one but themselves. It is near 
closing-time, and the sparse visitors are trailing off. 
There is nothing to hinder a lover-like parting embrace 
between the two persons who have just engaged to pass 
their lives together. But the possibility of this never 
once crosses Belinda’s mind, not even when her newly- 
betrothed steps a pace nearer to her, and says, in a 
voice through which rather more of human emotion 
than she has ever before heard in it pierces : 

‘* You must allow me to repeat the expression of my 
gratification—of my thanks !”’ 

‘* What for ?”’ she asks, piercing him with the direct 
look of her icy eyes. ‘‘Itis a mere matter of business 
that we have been transacting. You want a secretary, 
housekeeper, nurse for your mother ; I want a home of 
my own, and a ‘ guide, philosopher and friend,’ ”’ laugh- 
ing harshly. ‘‘I see no room for thanks on either side !”’ 

To such a speech what rejoinder is there to make ? 
He makes none. 

‘*T may as well go home now,”’ she says, in the same 
cool, matter-of-fact tone as before; “any further ar- 
rangements that there are to make may be made when 
you come to-morrow. You ask at what hour? At 
whatever hour best suits your convenience—early or 
late, it is indifferent to me which. I must ask you to 
call a hansom for me.”’ 

As they emerge from the building they find that rain 
is falling, a sleety rain to which the undecided snow has 
turned. It beats in her face as she walks down the 
steps; she does not take the trouble to run in order to 
escape it; she would as soon be wet as dry. It drives 
in upon her even in the hansom, when she has refused 


to allow the glass to be lowered. One can get very fairly 
well soaked in a hansom if one goes the right way to 
work. And all along sleety Pall Mall, all the sleety way 
home, she is pestered with the sight, the smell, almost 
the feel, of the wood at Wesenstein ! 


‘“*Granny,’’ says Belinda, entering the drawing-room, 
walking straight up to Mrs. Churchill and standing be- 
before her, not allowing her attention to be distracted 


even by the wagging of three kind tails, distinctly ad- 


dressed to her, ‘‘ you and Sarah may begin to pack your 
boxes at once; you may be off to Monaco as soon as you 
please ; I shall be ‘out of the way!’”’ 

- Mrs. Churchill lifts her eyes, in which is none of their 
usual frisky light, and fixes them coldly on her tall 
young granddaughter, standing pale and severe before 
her. She has always thought Belinda too tall ; it strikes 
her more forcibly than ever now, as she sees her tower- 
ing majestically above her. Belinda is too everything, 
except amusing. 

‘** Are you hinting of Waterloo Bridge, by way of im- 
proving our spirits ?’’ she asks sarcastically. 

Mrs. Churchill is not in her playfullest mood, by which, 
almost as much as by her large lawn caps, she is known 
to an admiring public. The weather; the fact that seve- 
ral tiresome persons and not a single pleasant one have 
been to call; the consciousness of guilt toward Belinda 
—a consciousness not quite stifled indeed, but diverted 
into the channel of anger by the smart and in fact un- 
measured rebukes she has had to submit to from Sarah 
—all, all combine to rob her of her usual suavity. 
Sarah’s rebukes, indeed, would have led to a quarrel 
could she afford to quarrel with Sarah, but she cannot. 
Upon her hangs too much of the ease and diversion of 
her life. But there is no such motive to prevent her 
quarreling with Belinda, and she feels that to do so 
would be a pleasant relief. . 

‘* Waterloo Bridge !’’ repeats Belinda, witha momen- 
tary want of comprehension; then, ‘‘Oh, I see! No; 
there are other modes of being out of the way beside 
death.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you mean to announce to us your ap- 
proaching marriage,” suggests the old lady ironically. 

‘**' You have saved me the trouble,’’ answers the girl 
curtly, sitting down as she speaks and beginning to un- 
fasten her cloak, whose warmth the hot and scented 
room begins to make oppressive. 

‘** You are going to be married ?”’ cries the old lady, 
jumping actively up, and running toward her ; ennui, 
ill-humor and sarcasm together racing away out of her 
voice, and making place both in it and in her sparkling 
eyes for a delightful excitement. ‘‘ You do not say so! 
My dear child, you have taken us by surprise! I do not 
know when I have been so pleased !”’ 

‘*Do not be in too great a hurry !”’ interrupts Belinda 
coldly. ‘‘ Before you express any more pleasure, you had 
better hear who it is whom I have promised to marry.”’ 

“T was just going to ask, of course. Who is it ? My 
dear child, I cannot tell you how intriguée I am to 
know,”’ running swiftly over in her mind the list of Be- 
linda’s somewhat shadowy admirers, all of them kept 
so rigorously at bay that it would have seemed impossi- 
ble that any one of them could have approached within 
sight of love-making. 

‘Tt is Professor Forth !”’ 

Mrs. Churchill’s jaws drop; the dimpling smiles—she 
still has the remnants of an old dimple or two—vanish 
from her cheek. Forseveral moments she is totally in- 
capable of speech; and even at the end of them is only 
able to gasp out the incoherent words: 
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‘** Professor Forth! What are you talking about ? 
Nonsense! Impossible !”’ 

‘If you disbelieve me,” says Belinda quietly, ‘‘ you 
had better ask him. He is coming to-morrow to inquire 
whether you can spare me. I told him that I thought 
you could.” : 

‘* Professor Forth !’’ repeats Mrs. Churchill, gradu- 
ally but slowly regaining the possession of her senses, 
‘*T cannot think what has happened to the girls; first 
Sarah and then you. You must be bewitched !”’ 

‘*T do not think that he has used any magic,’ rejoins 
Belinda, still with that pallid composure of hers. ‘‘ The 
matter lies in a nut-shell: he wants a wife, and I want 
a—’’ ‘‘ husband ”’ she is going to say, but something in 
the employ of the word in such a connection strikes her 
as shocking and impossible. She leaves her sentence 
forever unfinished. 


‘Well, ‘tous les gotts sont respectables,’ I suppose,” 


rejoins Mrs. Churchill with a cynical shrug. 

**To what are you applying that lying pet maxim of 
yours, my old friend ?”? asks Sarah playfully, coming 
suddenly into the room, rubbing her little cold hands 
and approaching her grandmother with a conciliatory 
air. 

She feels a vague relief in seeing that Belinda is at 
home again. Neither answers; Belinda, because she 
has no wish to rob her grandmother of the pleasure of 
communicating her piece of intelligence ; Mrs. Churchill, 
because a remnant of hurt dignity ties the tongue which 
she is longing to unloose. 

“To what or whom are you applying it ?’’ repeats 
Sarah more sharply, glancing suspiciously from one to 
the other as she speaks. 

‘“To Belinda,”’ replies the clder woman, unable any 
longer to refrain herself. ‘‘ I do not know how you will 
like being supplanted, but she has just been informing 
me, as you once before did, that Professor Forth is to 
be my grandson.”’ 

‘* He is not !”’ cries Sarah loudly and angrily, turning 
scarlet. ‘* Belinda,’ taking her sister by the shoulder 


and rudely shaking her, ‘‘ why do you not speak? why 
do you not contradict her? why do you allow her to 
say such things about you? It is not true! Say that 
it is not true; it is only a canard. You have been say- 
ing it only to tease her; say that it is not true!” 

, “Why should it not be true ?”’ asks Belinda, turning 
her lovely cold face and her gloomy eyes up toward 
Sarah, 

The latter’s hand drops nerveless from her sister’s 
shoulder, and she steps back a pace or two. 

‘** Then it is true !’’ she says, horrified. 

‘*One would hardly imagine from your manner that 
you yourself had once been engaged to him,” returns 
Belinda dryly ; ‘‘ and yet I believe that it was so.” 

‘*More shame for me,” cries the other violently ; 
‘*but I will do myself the justice to say that I never had 
the most distant intention of marrying him.” 

‘* There we differ then,’’ says Belinda, slowly rising, 
and walking with her cloak over her arm to the door, 
‘*for I have every intention of marrying him; and so, 
granny,’’ turning as she reaches it and calmly facing 
them both, ‘‘as I began by saying, you may pack your 
trunks for Monaco as soon as you please.”’ * 

‘‘ How tiresomely she harps upon that string !”’ cries 
Mrs. Churchill peevishly; the more peevishly for the 
pricks that her conscience, albeit a tough one, is giving 
her. 

‘“*Tt is all your doing,’’ says Sarah morosely, viciously 
rattling the fire-irons and boxing the dogs’ ears; ‘‘ you 
have driven her to it; sooner or later I knew that you 
would !”” 

**Pooh!”’ replies the other crossly: “‘she is not so 
easily driven or led either. If it were for her happi- 
ness,” with a little pious parental air, ‘“‘I cannot say 
that I should much regret her marriage ; and if it does 
really come off—it is a shocking thing, of course, such an 
amant pour rire, but she seems bent upon it; and if it 
does really come off,”’ the natural frisky light reilluming 
her eyes, ‘“‘ why then, my dear child, there is in point of 
fact nothing to keep us from the South !”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





OVER THE 


Tue skies are gray, and o’er my head 
I hear the patt’ring raindrops fall, 
And in the chimney ghostly tones 
Of nuns remorseful seem to call. 
And I am scribbling for my bread, 
But often eyes unruly stray 
To windows high above the strect 
Where lives my neighbor o’er the way. 


A pretty winsome lass she is— 
A tender heart hath she, I ween, 
For every morning on her sill 
The sparrow’s breakfast have I seen. 
And by that sill she’s sitting now ; 
Satins and silks and tinsels gay 
Surround her while the needle flies— 
What fascination o’er the way ! 


WAY. 


But when the evening comes, I know, 
No lamp will light my lady’s room, 
And I, neglectful of my book, 
Will sadly watch the gath’ring gloom, 
And long to see her where she is— 
A player-queen in fine array. 
Art restless ‘neath her gilded crown, 
My little neighbor o’er the way? 


When clad in ginghams, can she guess, 
Playing her morning’s homely part, 
She has an audience whose applause 
Splits not his gloves but rends his heart? 
For who she is I cannot tell. 
And what I am she cannot say— 
My little saint, wilt thou e’er know 
Thy John-a-dreams across the way? 
Mary LAawTon. 





SOME PRANDIAL OBSERVATIONS ON “CULTURE.” 


THE younger members of the company, including Mr. 
Green, the botanist, and Professor Hardshell, of the 
theological academy—both devoted specialists in their 
respective lines—were clearly of the opinion that spe- 
cial culture was all-important. But the Judge main- 
tained a dignified silence until the substantial courses 
were disposed of, and the tenor of the observations 
began to indicate a dearth of further contributions to 
the subject. This was usually the point where the 
Judge liked to take up the thread of a flagging discourse 
and deliver judgment, as it were, ore rotundo. 

‘“* According to a certain school of philosophers,’’ he 
began, ‘‘I suppose we might call them ‘ gastronomers,’ 
‘man is what he eats;’ and therein lies one phase of 
culture, and a principle of vital importance to whoever 
superintends the family dinners. Observation justifies 
the remark also that ‘ man is how he eats.’ There is no 
truer gauge of a man’s calibre than the capacity of his 
mouth and his manner of filling it. 

‘*He who is hasty and indiscriminate is, ten to one, a 
one-sided man, pursuing his hobby of business or plea- 
sure in a blind, unsatisfactory way, incapable of appre- 
ciation or sympathy with other efforts or relations than 
his own. He shovels in his fuel as an engine-stoker feeds 
his furnace, intent only on maintaining a certain amount 
and pressure of vitality for driving work. Pancks, the 
bustling collector of Bleeding Heart Yard, is a type of 
the class : 

‘*No flowers bloom for him. The delicate fragrance 
of music, or poetry, or human sympathy, is utterly 
wasted on his barren soul. If another’s misfortune 
makes any impression on him, it is only to feed his 
selfish vanity by the comparison. Such a soul, we may 
be sure, is devoid of all the delicate coloring that refine- 
ment imparts. Who would think of discussing the 
higher aspirations of the inner life with a man who 
habitually spills soup upon his shirt-front and eats with 
his knife ? Orexpect to find in him those subtle per- 
ceptions of moral obligation, which, in all right living, 
supplement the legal code? He looks at life through a 
smoked glass, which brings sun and flower and diamond- 
sparkle to the same dull hue. 

‘* But such a nature is not without its compensations. 
If he cannot fully enjoy the sun’s majestic splendor, he 
is, at least, not dazzled by its brilliancy. If he is not 
so keenly alive to the higher enjoyments of life, he is 
likewise spared much of its suffering and disappoint- 
ment. Only those who are capable of being lifted to 
the heights of exaltation can reach the lowest depths of 
despair. The shafts of envy, hatred, malice and all un- 
charitableness glance harmlessly off his armor of indif- 
ference. Indeed, I have sometimes thought that, next 
to genius, a thick skin is the best patrimony a man can 
have. 

‘‘A gentleman calling one day on the Confederate 
General, Joe Johnston, at Atlanta, Georgia, said to 
him, concluding some rather slighting remark concern- 
ing our beloved Thomas, ‘the rock of Chickamauga,’ 
‘Well, I must admit that he possessed one good quality 
—he never knew when he was whipped.’ ‘I think you 
hardly do him justice,’ was the noble reply. ‘The 
truth is, Thomas always knew when he wasn’t whipped.’ 
Now, the mistake which this gentleman made is one we 
are all apt to make at times. Imbecility and power 


often wear the same aspect to the casual observer, and 
we not infrequently mistake indifference for self-poise, 
and vice versa. ‘Tom’ Corwin—I mean our own great 
statesman—used to say that ‘wisdom is nothing; so- 
lemnity everything ;’ and Emerson somewhere says that 
the world will generally receive a man at his own esti- 
mate of himself, which is much the same thing, for a 
man who really looks wise generally believes himself to 
be so. And this is true of these times at least; for 
wisdom now-a-days, as Sancho Panza says of a woman’s 
virtue, ‘ lies in the reputation of it,’ and mere dullness 
often give a man the reputation of wisdom, by making 
him insensible to the shafts of criticism. And so, not 
to wander too far, mediocrity has its advantages in 
some points of view. It is like the interlacing grasses 
covering a meadow-pool, concealing the shallow depths 
beneath ; or, like the feathery covering of an amphibious 
bird, shedding the world’s wrath as a duck’s back sheds 
water.”’ 

The Judge pausing at this point, Mr. Hardshell pro- 
pounded the query, ‘‘ Whether, since our enjoyment of 
life, according to the views propounded, depends upon 
our capacity for enjoyment, we might not, by limiting 
rather than expanding our faculties, ultimately reach a 
point where, on the whole, we should have more net en- 
joyment than could be attained by the opposite course ?” 

‘You will find a logical difficulty,’’ responded the 
Judge, ‘‘in pointing out the stopping-place, especially 
in view of the advanced theory that man’s intellectual 
development is the result of gradual evolution from the* 
lowest forms of animal instinct. It is clear that if we 
could cultivate backward, we might finally reach a point 
where we wouldn’t know enough to go in when it 
rained ; which would add materially to our discomfort 
unless we could also retrograde physically to an am- 
phibious state, where we might prefer ‘ ours witha little 
water.’ 

‘** But, returning to the original point, take another 
phase of culture, and behold its representative, who 
tucks his napkin under his chin and feasts as though it 
were the chief business of his life. See how carefully 
he selects his fare! With what dignity and importance 
he chooses the choicest viands, and bestows the utmost 
powers of his mind upon the salad dressing! Could 
society exist without such persons? Certainly not: 
who would look after the cooks and keep up the stand- 
ard of the cuisine ? 

‘*T remember once being suddenly transplanted from a 
rude campaigning life in Georgia to the dining parlors of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New York. I was sunburned 
and swarthy, and had exchanged my dusty uniform for 
an ill-fitting civilian’s dress of a style then out of vogue. 
It is perhaps needless to say that I was younger then 
than now, and more impressible. 

‘*T was embarrassed. I felt that I was misunderstood, 
as I walked through the bewildering wilderness of silks 
and laces, rare exotics and flashing jewels, and in- 
tuitively perceived, without beholding, the curidus looks 
cast at me by their owners. Even the stately waiters, 
in immaculate broadcloth and white kids, looked upon 
me, I felt, with pitving contempt. Iwas crushed. I 
felt like a man arraigned for another’s crime, with no 
opportunity to explain. My honorable uniform I had 
put off, that I might not be confounded with those car- 
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pet knights who affected city warfare in those troub- 
lous times, and had stepped into the guise of a country 
bumpkin. I was a nobody—one of hot pollot amid the 
seats of the patricians. In vain I strove to hide my 
confusion behind the bill of fare. The first dash at it 
betrayed me into greater difficulty. It was impossible, 
under the cold eyes of the impiacable attendants, to 
make a judicious selection. They seemed to say to me, 
‘We know perfectly well that you want corned beef and 
cabbage, and greens and carrots and hash; but no 
doubt you will pretend to be above such things here.’ 
I was in a state of indignant despair. 

‘* Fortunately, at the moment, a friend caught sight 
of me and came to my table. Of all persons in the 
world he was the one to guide me safely through my 
present embarrassment. With what relief did I accept 
his aid, and how skillfully did he pilot me through the 
intricacies of that bill of fare, pointing out the Scylla of 
unseasonable viands on the one hand, and the Charybdis 
of hotel economies on the other! How adroitly did he 
elevate me into the position of a distinguished warrior 
by his questions about our intimate mutual friends, 
Grant, Sherman, and the rest—questions so loudly put 
that all in the vicinity could hear ! 

**Then, too, with what easy grace did he discuss the 
wine, the cooking, the seasoning, the pastry, until I 
had warmed into ease and self-confidence under his 
superior knowledge and tact; so that, at last, when he 
had gone through the elaborate preparation for the salad 
in a most impressive manner, I felt it due to my pros- 
pects in life to partake of it, notwithstanding my ab- 
horrence of sweet oil. I did so, and felt like throwing 
up—my commission.” 

A warning glance from the Judge’s wife at this point 
‘checked the rising humor which showed itself in a quiet 
twinkle in the corners of his eyes, and he ‘‘ made a mo- 
tion,’’? as Uncle Remus says, to stop, but the rest of the 
company insisted upon a continuance. 

‘** But seriously, now,’’ continued the Judge, ‘‘ would 
you expect to find breadth of intellect or true nobleness 
of character in a man who gives himself up to elegant 
feasting ? There is no tyrant so exacting as one’s body, 
if one weakly yields to its demands. It is astonishing 
how its necessities multiply, if encouraged by indul- 
gence ; and one who is occupied in thoughts of mere 
creature comfort has really no time to cultivate a nobler 
growth. Such things entail a mere vegetable existence, 
and it is safe to grade low a man who always remembers 
what he had for dinner or takes pleasure in gloating 
over the anticipation of what he is to have. 

‘*Plato somewhere says, ‘The greatest burden and 
calamity to the soul is the body, from which she cannot 
disengage herself but by such a wise use of reason as 
shall wean and separate her from all corporeal passions.’ 

‘* So Cato, the Censor, in refusing the proffered friend- 
ship of an epicure, said: ‘I could not live with a man 
whose palate has quicker sensations than his heart.’ 
And, while upon this classic ground, there comes to 
mind what Cicero says of Cesar: ‘I perceive an incli- 
nation for tyranny in all he projects and executes; but, 
on the other hand, when I see him adjusting his hair 
with so much exactness, and scratching his head with 
one finger, I can hardly think that such a man can con- 
ceive so vast and fatal a design as the destruction of the 
Roman Commonwealth.’ 

‘* True, this is in the nature of an exception to the gen- 
eral rule ; and there are undoubtedly many others in the 
ranks, especially of military heroes, where pride of ap- 
pearance and the art of personal adornment are culti- 
vated as an important element of character, for obvious 








reasons. 


Thus Alcibiades, as we all know, was cele- 
brated not only for his great military achievements, but 
alsu for his effeminacy in dress, and the insolent luxury 


and profusion of his living. He it was who had the 
deck of his galley cut away in order that his couch, 
swung upon girths, might be the softer; and carried in 
battle a shield of gold, with 4 device representing Cupid 
bearing thunderbolts. 

‘* We speak of one who possesses a perfectly balanced 
culture, as a ‘well-rounded character ;’ and for pur- 
poses of illustration we may consider human individu- 
alities as spheres—large or small, with reference to 
their natural capacity, and more or less complete in 
their circumferences, as their general culture is more or 
less perfect and ‘well rounded.’ So we roll onward 
through life, evenly or not, as our peripheries are con- 
tinuous or broken—and some of us ‘ wobble’ badly. 

‘* Now, in this view, the great art of living is to keep 
our rounded and perfect sides toward the world, and 
our defective sides in the shadow like the moon at the 
full. If one has the art to do that, he may be only half 
a circle and rank with the wisest and best among us— 
provided only that he must not turn around and bring 
his shadowy side into the light of the world’s gaze. 
Many of us, unfortunately, do that when we assume 
virtues which we have not in us—and I doubt not the 
ill-natured critic of this assembly—all critics are ill- 
natured—will point to this random discourse as a fla- 
grant example.”’ 

And here again the Judge began to fold up his napkin, 
as if to retire from the field, but his auditors protested, 
and yielding with a good-natured shrug and a smile of 
complacent acquiescence, he continued : 

‘* Then to return again to the original point—we are 
gradually approaching it—the two classes we have tested 
by our table observations comprise by far the larger 
proportion of society. The advocates of special culture 
—our distinguished brother, Mr. Green, will bear me 
out in this—will point to the law of the ‘ survival of the 
fittest,’ and show the necessity of devoting all our pow- 
ers to the cultivation of those faculties pertaining to the 
objects we select as our ultimate goal. They tell us 
that one-sided culture is a necessary condition of suc- 
cess in the struggle for intellectual existence ; and tri- 
umphantly quote Agassiz as regretting, at the close of 
his glorious life, that he hadn’t devoted himself exclu- 
sively to turtle-eggs, or something of the sort. 

‘** Now this is very well.in some aspects ; a man at 
the bottom of a well can perhaps see farther into the 
sky than those who haven’t any well to get into; but 
what ’s the use of shutting one’s self out of sight of the 
beauty and knowledge which the rest of the universe 
contains, in order to peer a trifle farther into the un- 
known than our neighbors ? 

‘*The great pyramid at Ghizeh, which Piazzi Smith— 
the astronomer-royal of Scotland—considers the type 
and grand original of all the others, monumentalizing 
the scientific attainments of antiquity, has two straight 
channels leading from opposite sides diagonally through 
its massive courses of stone to a mysterious inner cham- 
ber. With such wonderful accuracy are these apertures 
channeled, that the observer, standing in this ‘ king’s 
chamber,’ so called, looks out through them at the sky 
as through a telescope. By astronomical calculation 
he ascertains that the axes of these channels, produced, 
intersect a meridian at points occupied some thousands 
of years ago by a certain member of the Pleiades con- 
stellation, famed in the traditional astronomy of Egypt, 
and the then polar star Draconis ; whence the inference 
is drawn that the builders thus recorded in the eternal 
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book of the universal firmament the exact date of con- 
struction, in a language only to be interpreted by the 
eye of Science. 

‘*So, it seems to me, special culture tends oftentimes 
to wall one up within a mental structure where obser- 
vations of life can be had only through fixed channels 
directed to onc class of objects ; and all the other grace 
and beauty, and knowledge and power, of intellectual 
research are invisible because outside that particular 
line of observation. 

‘‘T have in mind, as an example, a friend of high 
scholastic attainments in the dead languages. Sanscrit 
delights him; Greek roots are his constant joy. The 
more thoroughly defunct the language, the greater his 
living interest in it. The aim of his life is to produce a 
dictionary in some extremely dead tongue ; and he will 
finish it probably when Mr. Dick completes his memo- 
rial with no allusion to Charles the First in it. The sec- 
tion of country where my friend lives (he teaches the 
young idea how to shoot in Greek and Hebrew in a 
college of a neighboring state) is a particularly interest- 
ing field for the naturalist, and, being something of a 
naturalist in an amateur way (my friend thinks me a 
‘natural,’ no doubt), [ sometimes visit him, and avail 
myself of the opportunity to gather specimens from the 
surrounding fields in my rambles. To him the gather- 
ing in of vile bugs and ugly rocks, flint implements of 
rude and savage races, and the mouldering bones of 
pristine herb-doctors, who never dreamed of such dry 
roots as delight my friend’s mental palate, is a waste of 
time absolutely incomprehensible. 

‘*Of course 1 don’t tell my friend that he is one-sided 
in his culture. On the contrary, we often sit down over 
our pipes—my friend has that one redeeming vice—and 
discuss the force of Greek particles (albeit, I can’t seea 
particle of force in them), and allow myself to be con- 
vinced, with a show of interest, that the study of Latin 
ought to precede that of the mother tongue in the in- 
fancy of the coming man ; and that this ridiculous no- 
tion of Herbert Spencer’s about substituting the facts of 
science for the intricacies of the classic languages as 
early disciplinary exercises for the juvenile mind, is 
nothing but history repeating itself in the advice of the 
fox who, having his own tail cut oft, insisted that his 
brethren should also come to an untimely end, in order 
to be in the fashion. 

‘* Then my friend, the learned professor, whose fond- 
ness for defunct things leads him to write several D’s 
after his name—M. D., Ph. D., D. D.—(as the boy who 





‘ missed ’ at the spelling-bee and blurted out his chagrin, 
‘If s-o-x don’t spell ‘* socks,’? what do it spell?’ so I 
inquire, ‘ If D don’t stand for ‘*dead,’’ what do it stand 
for ?’), reads me the titles of his lectures. Here are 
specimen bricks: ‘ The end of all things the attainment 
of the classics ;’ ‘ Ancient languages the basis of all true 
culture ;? ‘No universal culture but what is based on 
the early Greek and Roman ;’ ‘The true end of educa- 
tion is the discipline of the mind, not filling it with 
knowledge.’ 

‘‘But why need I pursue the matter further? Of 
course it is well to be in earnest, to strive diligently, and 
to concentrate by at least an ‘eight to seven’ majority 
upon a fixed purpose in life; but to exclude all other 
culture is to bring us to the condition of monomaniacs, 
It is a pity we are not like those curious people visited 
by Gulliver, whose skulls had removable covers by 
which means the matter of brains could be regulated 
and equalized by scooping from one who has an excess 
into the head of another where a deficiency exists. 

‘* Indeed, I am not sure after all but we would be 
really happier if some of these specialist monomaniacs 
(no offense, Brother Green,) had not advanced the stan- 
dard of excellence quite so far. Time was when we 
used to enjoy a moderate performance on the piano, and 
when the ‘ Battle of Prague’ was really something of 
a feat, if not a defeat ; but nowadays, so cultivated has 
our own taste become through the advanced results of 
specialists gifted with dextrous digital muscles, that 
nothing short of Liszt’s Rhapsodies or the late Richard 
Wagner’s most abstruse compositions excites our inte- 
rest, and we remember only with contempt the sweet 
melodies of the olden time. 

‘* Why, only the other day I tried to get my wife to 
play for me a sweet old ballad, that in my early days 
was regarded as fine music, and she actually—”’ (here 
the Judge. evidently feeling the effect of the good wine 
and the comfortable dinner, began to grow confidential, 
and lowered his voice to escape the sharp ear of Mrs. 
Judge, who had retired with the ladies to an adjoining 
apartment)—“‘‘ she actually turned up her nose to such a 
degree I am afraid it will never come—”’ 

A sudden accident occurring at this moment, or as the 
Judge afterward put it, ‘‘ being very much struck by a 
pretty woman who came into the room and carried him 
off vi et armis,’’ he was unable to continue; and so what 
he would have said in conclusion must be left to the 
reader’s imagination. 

Lewis M. Hosea. 





EYES VERSUS LIPS. 


My lady’s lips, so curved, so soft, 
Have dealt to me a cruel “No”; 
Now shall I, thus denied and scoffed, 
From out her beauteous presence go ? 
Not so—Proud lips, your lovely scorn 
Within my breast shall plant no thorn, 
Till deep I’ve gazed ’neath lashes black 
Which hide her wondrous eyes from me, 
And in response there flashes back 
A glance, which shall my answer be. 
Curved bows are lips whence arrows fly 


To wound, to rend, mayhap to slay ; 
Deep wells are eyes where truth doth lie— 
They will to me her heart betray. 
Dark, tender eyes, your light denies ; 
The proud lips’ curve. Ah, rapture lies 
Within those pure, clear depths for me. 
Nor snowy lid, nor jetty lash 
Can longer hide the flow and flash 
Of Love’s tide welling full and free. 
Red lips, to haughty mocking lent, 
Kisses shall be your punishment. 
; JENNIE 8. JuDSON. 





FLOWER TALK—NEXT SUMMER'S GARDEN. 


‘*T musT have some flowers next summer,”’’ you say, 
looking out on snow-covered fields, or, it may be, roofs, 
and thinking of the long, warm days to come, full of 
sunshine and sweet smells; and thinking of the fra- 
grance of the flowers the summer is to bring, you see a 
gay procession halting by your garden paths, and al- 
ready, in your imagination, the flowers have come. 

You hunt up some florist’s advertisement and write 
for a catalogue. In a few days it comes, and you open 
it with a thrill of delight. What charming things our 
floral catalogues are getting to be, with their hundreds 
of fine engravings, and their splendor of color and ar- 
tistic work! They are worthy a place on the centre- 
table with the finest holiday book. 

By-and-by, when you have an hour all to yourself, 
you take your catalogue, a piece of paper and a pencil, 
and sit down by the fire and think you will make out a 
list of the few flowers you want. The few? Was there 
ever anything so pleasant, yet so perplexing, as the con- 
sultation of a florist’s catalogue, and making out there- 
from a list of flowers? You read of this one, and say 
mentally, ‘‘I must have that!’ and write its name 
down on your paper. Then a little farther down the 
page you find another that you ‘* must have,” and down 
goes the name of it. So, on every page you find some- 
thing described in a way that makes you certain it is 
just a trifle more desirable than anything before it, and 
you write it down on your list. So you proceed until the 
end of the tantalizing, bewitching catalogue is reached, 
and, with a little sigh of .regret and pleasure, you 
close it and give attention to your list. Alas! you know 
at once, when you come to look at’it, that you cannot 
have half the beautiful things whose names you have 
written down. No, nor a quarter of them. If you 
were to attempt to grow them, and grow them well, the 
list you have made out includes enough to occupy your 
entire time during the summer. If you are a true lover 
of flowers you will not care to plant any that must be 
neglected. So, with another little sigh, you think you 
will go over the list and strike out the least desirable 
kinds. But you don’t know which those kinds are— 
you want them all! At last you put your list away for 
future revision, or thrust it into the fire. To-morrow 
you will go over the catalogue again, and confine your 
selection to few of the best kinds. And very likely you 
do this on the morrow, and for many days to come. 
You cannot make up your mind as to which are best 
aad which you want most, for this flower or that is de- 
scribed so charmingly that you are certain it must be 
of remarkable beauty, and you can’t help feeling that if 
you don’t have it you will lose the very gem of the whole 
collection. If there were only a dozen or two kinds to 
choose from! But there are so many! To every lover 
of flowers, a florist’s catalogue is a case of embarrass- 
ment of riches. 

Perhaps I can help you out of your perplexity. The 
case stands like this: You have only a little space for 
flowers. You have not much time to devote to them. 
You have not had much experience in taking care of 
them. 

Then you want such flowers as will give you, from the 
small space allotted to them, as large an amount of 
bloom as possible. These flowers must be such as do 
not require constant attention, and they must not be of 
the — which need coaxing. 


’ drouth. 


I am taking it for granted that you love flowers for. 
their own sakes, and not because they have a certain 
kind of popularity attached to them. Fashion’s freaks 
extend to flowers, as well as other things, and this year 
the sunflower may be the favorite, while next year it 
may be entirely neglected and the poppy have the place 
of honor. With you and me these honors, born of 
caprice and whim, count for nothing. We will choose 
our flowers for the good qualities we know them to pos-- 
sess. Merit shall take precedence of everything else. 

To begin with, let me give you this advice, the result 
of personal experience: Do not try to grow very many 
kinds, especially at first. It is always better to have a 
few, and those good ones, than many poorly-grown 
plants. <A thrifty plant always gives satisfaction, while 
a bed full of neglected ones rouses a feeling of pity. <A 
few, therefore, given all the attention they need, will be 
a source of pleasure and benefit. So be wise, and plant 
no more than you can take good care of. Concentrate 
your attention, and if you find from one season’s 
experience that you can properly attend to more, next 
year you can extend the list. It is usually the case 
that the amateur florist attempts too much. 

You do not want such flowers as are quite likely to 
give you disappointment or too much trouble. There 
are many very beautiful ones, which must be started in 
hotbeds, and reared very tenderly through the early 
stages of their existence, and even when they have 
reached the period when blossoms are to be expected, 
they are likely to fail. Too much rain or too little, too 
much sun or not enough of it, and the poor things lan- 
guish out the summer and die, and you have had per- 
haps a dozen and perhaps not any blossoms from them. 
Therefore it is wisdom to select the hardier, more self- 
reliant kinds, which can be depended on to do their best 
under the circumstances. Of course the more favorable 
the circumstances are the better satisfaction they will 
give you, so you will see that much of the favorable re- 
sult of your attempt at floriculture depends upon your- 
self. 

There is really no reason why you should not succeed 
if you are in earnest. The first step in spring will be to 
have your garden-beds spaded up. The soil should be 
made mellow to the depth of at least a foot. If the 
spade goes to the depth of eighteen inches all the better, 
for in mellow earth the roots can go deep in the time of 
If the soil is not rich, make it so. Your 
flowers must have plenty of nourishing food. They 
must eat and drink the same as we do, and we must 
have good food and plenty of it to do our best. It isso 
with them. Your beds should be spaded up and left to 
mellow in the sunshine. Before seed is sown, you must 
be careful to pulverize the soil. The best thing I have 
ever used to do this with is an iron-toothed rake. Many 
seeds are so fine that a little clod covering them prevents 
their germinating successfully. It is better when sow- 
ing seeds to sift earth over them, for thus all danger of 
burying the delicate things under too much soil is 
avoided. 

No seed should be put into the ground before warm 
weather is an assured fact. Cold nights and chilly days 
will prevent the germination of many of them. We do 
not gain anything by being in too great a hurry in 
making our gardens. It is well to remember the old 
adage, and make haste—and the garden—slowly. 
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You must begin weeding as soon as you can distinguish 
between weeds and flowers. The great secret of success 
in growing flowers well—and, after all, it is no secret—is 
in keeping the beds clean and the soil open and mellow. 
We see persons starting out in a floricultural way every 
spring with great enthusiasm. They make their beds 
and sow their seeds. By the time the beds need weed- 
ing their enthusiasm is at a low ebb, and the weeds get 
the start of the flowers. Though here and there one 
may make such a brave stand for itself that the weeds 
yield it a corner out of compulsion, as we sometimes see 
delicate natures obliging stronger ones to give them 





room by sheer force of character, the attempt at flori- 
culture will be a failure. ‘ 

If a person loves flowers, he will take good care of 
them, for his friendship will not allow him to neglect 
them. 

But we were to select some flowers for next summer’s 
garden, and, instead, I have been giving you a lesson 
in making that garden. Well, the advice will not come 
amiss, and in our next talk about flowers we will make 
up our list of such kinds as I am confident you will do 
well with. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 





It is evident, from growing difficulties in this branch of 
the household, that, sooner or later, in self-defense, if not 
in wisdom, domestic service must be organized anew. It 
is a strange and sorrowful fact that those principles of 
fraternity which eighteen Christian centuries have seen 
stamped upon the creeds of the proudest nations have 
generally failed to become living truths. No practical 
solution of the problems under consideration, conse- 
quently, has yet been reached by those who are considered 
to stand upon the highest plane of religious civilization. 

A few women, full of gentleness and tact, and having a 
delightful faculty for letting things glide along without 
close observation, manage to oil their domestic machinery 
so that others seldom suspect the improvidence or shift- 
lessness which must obtain therein. A few more keep the 
bearings taut with iron hands, but their awed domestics 
take ample revenge when these dominant minds are away 
from the work. On the whole, we must sadly acquiesce in 
the truth that there are grievous mistakes and wrongs in 
social life, which require religious consecration to the good 
of our fellows, as well as justice and common sense, to 
meet and overcome. 

We will face the situation dispassionately, without yield- 
ing to prejudice or custom, if possible. It is needless to 
rant at the wrongs perpetrated on the employer on the,one 
hand or the employed on the other. No governments are 
yet organized on strictly Christian principles, nor can they 
be till woman’s nature finds authoritative expression for its 
finest spiritual inspiration toward the weak and lowly, the 
ignorant and debased. Hers is the insight, the tender- 
ness, the power of penetrating to the very marrow of life, 
without which man’s most brilliant schemes are hollow 
and superficial. And no great governmental improve- 
ments can be made unless based upon household improve- 
ments, and these again upon the unit of society, the 
individual. 

We are often reminded of the natural law that crude 
races bend before more highly developed intelligences. 
But it is pure selfishness which is willing to make use of 
that stalwart, untrained strength and not win it to a 
higher conception of righteousness ; to make the contact 
a means of helpfulness and good ; to become a wise provi- 
dence to those whom the exigencies of life have placed in 
the neighborbood or under the same roof. In our change- 
ful social order of the new state of things we have no 
precedent to look back upon, but we are sure that in con- 
scientiously applying to conduct those universal truths 
which are the common property of all ages and peoples, 
we cannot go far wrong. Whether it runs parallel with, 
or counter to, our cherished views, it is useless to battle 
with a current which the flood of years only accelerates. 
And we must reverently feel that its impetus is owing to 
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an inherent Divine energy implanted in the soul of man, 
which, in the procedure of generations, must bring to 
constantly finer and nobler issues the social order in 
which each bears his allotted part. We must move with 
the stream of those ever-flowing currents which tend 
steadily, though slowly, toward order, harmony and good- 
ness. To swim against them is to exhaust force in efforts 
worse than vain. Our main concern is to find that point 
on the moral horizon toward which they flow, and then 
bend our wills and energies thitherward. 

Meantime, it certainly takes all our patience and gentle- 
ness in order to deal with the servants of the present day. 
If she be native born her mother or grandmother landed 
at Castle Garden, which, even to this hour, is full of just 
such bewildered beldames, fresh exiled from squalid 
homes. Picturesque enough at a little distance to furnish 
fine effects for the artist, the glamour vanishes outside of 
canvas. The trials they bring are great, and are felt by 
themselves as well as their employers. From the mud- 
walled huts of Erin, where the lass grew barefoot and 
unkempt, dirty and happy, on potatoes and buttermilk ; 
from the low, thatched cottages of Scotland, where life is 
nourished on oatmeal porridge ; from the fiord-bounded 
shores of Scandinavia, where peasants stolidly munch 
their black bread all the year round; from Germany and 
France, with their diet of cabbage and soup maigre; from 
the distant shores of China, where hordes of almond-eyed 
natives subsist each on a handful of rice per day: from 
the languor and indolence of the cotton-fields, we are 
flooded with a mixed variety of servitors, having every 
variety of habit and adaptability. 

It speaks well, indeed, for its vitality that America has 
been able to absorb, healthily, such a compound into her 
veins, and yet welcome more. It is a matter of wonder 
that no greater ferment follows. When she shall have 
settled down in maturity, when her elements have become 
homogeneous, what courage and generosity, what fervor 
and sweetness may be mingled in her brimming cup of 
life ! 

With the antecedents of our domestic servants, we can 
only wonder that so many of them become intelligent, 
faithful and generally useful. For we cannot forget that 
the poor girl, through her progenitors and in her own life, 
has wrestled with the principalities and powers of dark- 
ness, in the shape of poverty, oppression, poor-food, igno- 
rance and superstition. She is unused to those refinements 
which, necessary to her employers, are meaningless to her- 
self. As her senses are untrained to distinguish fitness 
and harmony, so is her moral nature unused to nice per- 
ceptions of justice and obligation. The natural conse- 
quence of Old World life tends toward servility and 
treachery, the reaction of which is impertinence and bru- 
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tality. And yet how many times has she risen far above 
those depressing ‘causes of which she is the innocent sub- 
ject, and exhibited qualities so sublime and precious that 
they would adorn the diadem of a queen! _ 

We introduce this crude, unawakened nature into our 
kitchen. The cooking-range is as little understood as a 
steam engine by a child. Taken from the lawless freedom 
of her native bogs, she is penned between kitchen floor 
and ceiling, with a quantity of what seems unnecessary 
implements and materials, out of which to compound 
dishes whose very names are mysteries. She has left be- 
hind the indolent days, with their simple unthrift, to learn 
the alphabet of a new existence. Even her mathematical 
faculties are sorely taxed in trying to set a table straight. 
Who ever saw a daughter of Erin place mats and dishes 
in exact order? They generally take the angles of wind- 
strewn wrecks or drifts after a high tide. 

It is a curious fact, too, that while labor-saving ma- 
chinery increases, work in no wise decreases. A branch 
lopped off in one direction sprouts vigorously in another. 

In fact, a certain amount of drudgery must be done in 
every department of labor. It is a necessary concomitant 
of housekeeping, especially. It is a daily grind, and often 
the creaking is a hideous din. Every day the fire must be 
tended, the food prepared and cooked, the table must be 
set, and afterward the dishes washed and restored to their 
shelves, and the pots, pans and kettles cleansed. Every 
day dust and litter accumulates, and that household 
sceptre, the broom, is flourished from attic to cellar. Often 
there is paint to scrub, silver to polish, windows to rub, 
blinds to clean and piazzas and flagging tosweep. There 
are numerous closets and store-rooms to explore and 
cleanse, carpets and rugs to beat, clothing to brush, moths 
to exterminate, and also a variety of other unclassified 
labors. Every seven days there is washing to be done— 
not of Bridget’s few coarse duds, but fine napery and bed- 
ding, unlimited towels, and frequently underclothing 
dainty enough to have figured in the trousseau of a princess 
—for our American-born sister dearly loves to see her 
raiment of the finest of linen. 

All this drudgery is repugnant toa volatile and versatile 
people like the Americans. Especially is this the case 
where there is mental acumen and ambition and the spirit 
remains unbroken. 

This repugnance is to drudgery, we observe, and not to 
labor itself. Activity and energy are triumphant when 
they can find vent in creative skill. The child toils happily 
in building his block-house or mud fortifications, and the 
man equally enjoys his constructive skill upon more en- 
during materials. But the drudgery of the kitchen is 
neither creative, permanent or inspiring. It takes some- 
thing of a philosopher to discern the subtle ties binding 
these petty labors to their end, the well-being of all the in- 
mates of the household. 

In consideration, then, of all the circumstances of the 
housekeeper in relation to domestic service, two questions 
force themselves upon our attention, both on the score of 
self-protection and ethics : 

How shall we reduce household drudgery to its mini- 
mum ? 

How lessen the friction of that which remains? 

Hester M. POOLE. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
** WILL you please tell me what is proper for a lady to do when she is 
serenaded ? L. D.°*° 
Ans.—In romances it is usually written, ‘‘ The curtains were 
seen to flutter and a white hand emerged and tossed down a 
rose.’’ In real life the heroine generally sleeps through it, and, 
if she wakes, had usually better do nothing. 


2 


**Is the odor of cedar permanent ?—T. L. S.°" 


Ans.—The pleasant odor of cedar, according to Mr. E. Lewis, 
appears to be as persistent as the wood itself. Slivers taken from 


white cedar stumps, found twelve feet under water at low 
tide near the Narrows in New York harbor, had the odor of 
the newly-grown wood, and a piece not more than twice the size 
of one’s finger perceptibly scented a drawer for more than a 
year. ‘‘It is certain,’ says Mr. Lewis, ‘‘that the coast where 
the trees of which these are the stumps grew has since under- 
gone a depression of eighteen to twenty feet, an event which may 
have occupied as many centuries.”’ 


‘* WHICH of the large cities of the world is the most healthful ?—c, 
R. 7? 


Ans.—It is not easy to say in general terms which of them is 
the most or the least healthful, but here are the latest figures : The 
largest mortality by any report received at the time of going to 
press is for Madrid, Spain: for the week ending January 7, an 
annual ratio of 47.9 per 1000. The smallest mortality by any 
report of acity of over 100,000 inhabitants is for Rochester, N. 
Y.: for the week ending February 3, an annual ratio of 10.3 per 
1000. 


MRS. GOODALE’S DINNER. 
Tomato Cream Soup. 
Boiled Ham. 
Roast Chicken. 
Potatoes fried whole. Cauliflower. 
Stewed Sweetbreads. 
Broiled Mushrooms. 
> Lettuce, Nasturtium 
Salads. } Cucumber, Olives. : 
Raspberry and Lemon Meringues. 
Batter Pudding, Almond Sauce. 
Harvest Apples. Banana Ice. 
Wafers. Cheese. 
Coffee. 


Tomato CrEAM Soup.—One large can of tomatoes, or one 
quart of fresh stewed ones ; one pint of stock or of water, boiled 
with it one minute and rubbed through a sieve; one quart of 
milk, or half milk, half cream, heated separately ; one table- 
spoonful of salt, one of sugar, half a saltspoonful of cayenne ; 
thicken with half a cupful, otherwise three tablespoonfuls, of 
corn starch or flour with one of butter, rubbed to a cream to- 
gether, with enough boiling soup added slowly to make it pour 
easily. Add the hot milk and serve at once. 

Bo1LED Ham.—Soak over night in plenty of cold water ; in 
the morning scrape and trim off all the hard black parts, scrub- 
bing it well with a brush; put on to boil in cold water ; let it 
heat gradually and allow half an hour to the pound ; then take 
from the water, skin and sprinkle brown sugar over it; brown 
in the oven, basting it several times with a teacupful of sherry, 
and use cold or hot. 

Roast Cu1cKEN.—As in No. 37 of THE CONTINENT. 

PoTaToOES FRIED WHOLE.—Boil potatoes as in No. 1 of THE 
CONTINENT, and when nearly done pour off the water and let 
them dry thoroughly ; then drop them into boiling lard or olive 
butter and brown. Serve at once. 

CAULIFLOWER.—As in No. 9 of THE CONTINENT. 

SuccotasH.—Score the rows in half a dozen ears of sweet 
corn; scrape off the corn, add a pint of lima or any nice green 
bean, and boil one hour in one quart of boiling water, with one 
teaspoonful each of salt and sugar, and half a teaspoonful of 
pepper ; let the water boil away to about a cupful; add a large 
spoonful of butter, and serve in a hot dish. Cream may be used 
instead of butter. Canned corn and dried lima beans soaked 
over night are nearly as good. 

STEWED SWEETBREADS.—-As in No. 28 of THE CONTINENT. 

Bro1iLED MusHROOMS.—Peel off the upper skin of large fresh 
ones ; sprinkle on salt and pepper and little dots of butter, and 
broil overa clear fire. Serve very hot. 

RASPBERRY MERINGUE.—Make as in rule for Strawberry Me- 
ringue in No. 26 of THE CONTINENT. 

BatrEer Pupp1inG.—As in No. 24 of THE CONTINENT. 

BANANA IcE.—Boil three pints of water and one quart of loaf 
sugar till reduced to little over a quart. Beat the whites of 
three eggs very stiff, and add the boiling syrup very slowly, beat- 
ing smooth. Any fruit syrup may be added as flavor. Chop 
four bananas quickly, as they darken on exposure to air, and 
add to the mixture just before freezing, with a wineglass of rum 
if desired. 


Succotash. 


HELEN CAMPBELL. 








Tue Union League Club of New York lately commemo- 
1ated the twentieth anniversary of its founding. The 
period covered by its existence is a most memorable one 
—1863 to 1883. Even the history of our land of miracles 
has no two decades to compare with those it spans. The 
continent doubly girdled with steel, the greatest rebellion 
known to history quelled, the conquered territory restored 
to automatic control, a subject-race relieved from bond- 
age and admitted to an equal share in directing the com- 
mon destiny, the principle of international arbitration 
practically established, a national debt of immense mag- 
nitude largely reduced and put in train for speedy pay- 
ment, are some of the marvels of our history during this 
time. In all these movements, and in many more scarcely 
less important, the club has been an active and efficient 
worker, It has trained the best forces of the metropolitan 
life upon the thought of the nation, and been an active 
element in achieving magnificent results. All these things 
were dwelt upon at length by poet and orator, and the 
part of the club in these great events portrayed by each 
with deserved warmth and the eloquence for which their 
fame is ample guaranty. Perhaps the most noticeable and 
gratifying feature of the occasion was a representative 
New York merchant (the worthy son of one of her mer- 
chant princes who was even then, though all unknown to 
himself and others, at the gates of death) standing before 
the members of this honorable body, and in the midst of 
their exuitation over the past record of the club, warning 
them that they would work irreparable shame to its his- 
tory, and to the motives and memories of its founders, if 
they permitted its standard to be lowered to the level of 
mere social amenities and ordinary club frivolities. This 
warning in the mouth of any man on such an occasion 
would have been significant and noteworthy, but coming 
from the lips of William E. Dodge—now, alas! no longer 
to be written ‘‘ junior ’’—it has a thousandfold more signifi- 
cance, showing, as it does, that neither wealth nor posi- 
tion nor business cares nor the temptation to indulgence 
can blot from the mind of the true American that care for 
the republic which was the animating impulse to the insti- 
tution of the club, and has been the chief glory of its his- 
tory. Well, indeed, will it be both for the club and the 
country if the younger members of the Union League 
shall heed this timely warning, and keep its future worthy 
of the past they were then met to celebrate. The work 
before the lover of his country to-day is as much greater 
than that which waited for the men of yesterday to per- 
form as to-day is fuller and richer and greater than all the 
yesterdays. 


IN the existing state of affairs in the South—that is, in 
the lately slave-holding states of the Union—there are no 
more hopeful indications than the establishment and seem- 
ingly assured prosperity of trade journals, which represent 
growing commercial interests, and the announcement of 


great industrial exhibitions. The Cotton Fair, near At- 
lanta, Georgia, in 1881, gave an impetus to the exposition 
idea which now bears fruit in congressional action favor- 
ing a World’s Industrial Exhibition next year, which shall 
have cotton as its central motive. There is announced, 





moreover, a Southern Exposition, to be held at Louisville, 
Ky., beginning August 1st, proximo, and lasting one hun- 
dred days. Such exhibitions as these were never thought 
of in the old days, and if they had been thought of could 
not have been successfully carried out. Neither was there 
in those days any constituency for the support of such 
journals as Southern Industries, published at Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


A Chat with our Readers. 

THE CONTINENT started, under its present management, 
with the determination to present to its readers in a 
weekly form the peculiar features and attractions of the 
best monthly magazines. Its conductor set before him 
as exemplars the great monthlies of our neighboring 
city, because there were none elsewhere to compare with 
them in excellence. He has spared neither labor nor 
expense to achieve this result. Of course he could not 
expect, after one year of experience only, to rival in all 
things these great wonders of the world of periodical 
literature. In its line, THE CONTINENT was a pioneer. 
The attempt to embody the literary and artistic at- 
tractions of the modern monthly in weekly form had 
never before been made. It has labored hitherto under 
the difficulty of having its weekly parts compared with 
monthly issues. So, in a sort of self-defense, we have 
been compelled to put its weekly issues together in the 
form of a monthly part, that our brethren of the press 
might see what sort of a monthly THE CONTINENT would 
make, and the comparison at least be fairly made. The 
universal surprise with which the first of these (composed 
of the numbers for January) was received by the press of 
the country confirmed our belief that we had hardly re- 
ceived credit for what we had done. This monthly part 
contains one hundred and sixty pages—a number fully equal 
to any first-class monthly—while our larger page makes it 
equivalent in matter to something better than two hundred 
ordinary magazine pages. Its illustrations number just a 
hundred—considerably more than either of the great month- 
lies. We do notclaim in one year to have outstripped, un- 
der the most disadvantageous circumstances possible to be 
conceived, those great New York monthlies, which have 
the advantage of many years of experiment, established 
organization, inherited patronage and unlimited capital; 
but we do claim that we have made a creditable showing 
for a ‘‘Philadelphia yearling,’’ as a New York friend 
jocosely denominates our effort, and have demonstrated 
beyond a peradventure that the weekly magazine is not 
only a possibility, but, as a Boston contemporary says, 
‘*nearer the trend and pulse of the age than any other.”’ 


WE have had vexatious delays with our Year-Book and 
a great surprise with our little Memorandum-Book. Of 
the latter, our stock of nearly fifty thousand copies was ex- 
hausted almost before we had time to breathe, and we have 
thousands of orders waiting the new edition, which will 
probably be in hand about the time this reaches our read- 
ers. We shall distribute them, and if any call afterwards 
shall] have to tell them they are too late. The — 
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will be sent to all our subscribers, and we hope to receive 
from each one a ready response to the request it contains. 
It is one of those things which are troublesome to manu- 
facture, as delay in seeming trifles blocks the whole work. 
They will be sent to subscribers only, and to them without 
application or request. If any bachelor should get one, 
we hope he will take it as another hint of the ‘‘one thing 
thou lackest.”’ ; 


THE time has come to THE CONTINENT that must come 
to all periodical publications-sooner or later—the time to 
apologize for matter contained in its pages. The editor 
does not hold himself responsible for all that contributors 
may state over their own signatures as facts. In like 
manner our Art editor cannot pretend to vouch for the 
verisimilitude of every sketch that comes into our hands. 
Its artistic merits alone are passed upon. We intend to 
use the work only of accurate and painstaking observers 
as well as competent artists. Fortunately for him, the 
editor has long ago established an indefeasible right to 
own up to a mistake. He was never in Schoharie but 
once, and that was when he was younger and even farther 
removed from the infallibility that should adorn the tripod 
than at the present. He remembers that it was a very 
romantic region. A sunrise over the hills with the tinge 
of laurel among the dewy leaves has lived in his memory 
ever since. There was a sort of quaintness about it too, 
that made it seem ever so far away from the busy work-a- 
day world beyond the barriers. That is all he remembers. 
He was on no fool’s errand when he went there, for he 
found what he was after-—something new and restful. Boy- 
like he took in only the outside, and was as anxious to see 
something else as he had been to gothere. What a furious 
rage for newness fills those roseate days that make up the 
sweetest pages of memory! With this somewhat dim 
recollection he said, without a moment’s hesitation, when 
asked by one who had been commended to him as reliable 
and capable, if he wanted an illustrated sketch of that 
region: ‘‘Yes.”” The ‘‘ Reader’’—that blessed right-hand 
of the overworked editor—understood this as an approval 
of the manuscript offered. The managing editor, who 
Saw it first in proof and in the absence of the editor, very 
naturally did not feel at liberty to clip as closely as he 
might otherwise have done, what he understood that his 
chief had endorsed. He has been a soldier, and won his 
rank by obeying orders. Now, it is claimed, with no 
little show of heat, that the historical and scientific 
statements of the article are not altogether accurate. It 
also contains some needlessly unpleasant references to the 
people who inhabit this pretty little nook among the hills. 
As to the facts, the writer of the article alone is responsi- 
ble for them. We had reason to place confidence in her, 
and should never have dreamed of attempting to verify 
every explicit declaration made by her. The editor does 
not know everything, and is glad that he does not. The 
Writers of THE CONTINENT use their own names, and must 
stand the brunt of their own errors. As to the offensive 
matter in the article, however, the editor pleads guilty. He 
would like to shift. it off upon the ‘‘ Reader ;’’ but he dare 
not. He wouldbe glad to lay it at the door of the managing 
editor, but he knows it would eventually come home to roost, 
either directly or by force of the legal maxim, Quod per 
alium facit, facit per se. So he makes a virtue of necessity 
and confesses himself at fault. He does this all the more 
readily because he cannot, at this moment, recall a corner 
of the universe that he has ever beheld which can better 
afford to suffer a little detraction from its charms than the 
**Old Dutch (or German if it be) Settlement,’’ Schoharie. 
Like a fair woman, its people should ever rejoice in having 
its charms maligned, that all men may be tempted to in- 
spect them the more narrowly. The illustrations of the 
article were re-drawn, by competent artists, from sketches 
made by the author. As to the facts of settlement, the 


trend of the mountains, the direction of the stage road, 
its geology and geography, and all similar questions, we 
leave them all to be settled between the writer and the 
irate denizens of the valley, commending to both the in- 
junction, ‘‘ Lay on, Macduff!’ and remaining utterly in- 
different as to which shall first cry, ‘‘ Hold! enough !’’. If 
‘**Jacko,”’ the ancient African, is really a myth, we cannot 
help it; but if he should turn out to be existent in the 
flesh, and be, as he well might, wrathful at being cheated 
of the glory of having lived a decade or two more than 
was allowed him, we will gladly give him credit for all he 
claims. And so, having confessed our fault without ex- 
tenuation, we ‘“‘humbly bow us to the gracious will and 
pardon”’ of our friends in Schoharie, and if this be not 
enough, we promise to come in our own proper editorial 
corporiety when occasion serves and the dog-star rages, 
and receive such flagellation as they may see fit to decree 
in penalty for our neglect, hereby submissively professing 
ourself to be therewith content. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who signs himself ‘‘One of the 
Craft,”’ writes : 

“Do, please, instruct the poets of THE CONTINENT in the use 
of ‘thou’ and ‘thee.’ It is quite as barbarous to mix up the 
singular and plural of the pronoun ‘thou,’ as to improperly use 
the objective case of the same, as some of our friends do. See 
Trowbridge’s poem on page 224, No. 53.’” 

We don’t know what kind of a craftsman the writer may 
be, and perhaps it does not matter; but whatever he may 
be, he should not set us such a sum as that todo. We 
hired three poets and five grammarians, armed with mi- 
croscopes and steel pens, to crawl over that poem a whole 
day apiece, and stab to the heart every error of rhyme and 
every accident of mood and tense, number and person that 
might lurk therein. We instructed this committee of in- 
vestigation that; according to the very latest canons of 
criticism, sense was nothing, form everything. Since that 
we swear by that poem. We don’t know much about 
“thee”? and ‘‘thou,’’ but we stand ready to back a guar- 
anty that the author of that poem and our committee can 
give ‘“‘One of the. Craft’? odds on the subject and win 
every time. By the way, why does ‘‘One of the Craft ’”’ 
want our poets instructed? Has he a grievance? Is it 
possible that he is ‘‘One of the Craft’? who write poems, 
and that one of his immortal sparks has been quenched by 
rejection? It is sad to believe that such may be the case, 
but we would not be afraid to adventure somewhat on the 
guess that envy had sharpened his optics. 


THE CONTINENT has discovered the champion mean 
man. He sent three cents for one specimen copy and re- 
ceived two. Then he sent us a four-page letter abusing 
us for not filling up all the space around the cuts with 
printed matter; declared we were not giving our readers 
the worth of their money, being entirely ignorant appa- 
rently that the whole press of the country has been won- 
dering for a year how we could give so much; intimated 
that the publishers were sharpers and THE CONTINENT a 
fraud, and then wound up by asking us to send it to him 
gratis during the continuance of ‘‘Belinda.’’ A pair of 
half-soles made of that man’s cheek would be a better 
symbol of indestructibility than has yet been invented. 


A GREAT many have written to ask how it is that THE 
CONTINENT can afford to give a subscription for one year 
and eight dollars’ worth of books for seven dollars, or ten 
volumes, worth seventeen dollars, and a subscription for one 


year, for ten dollars. It is nosecret. The conductor of 
THE ContTINENT™ holds the copyright of his own works and 
we manufacture the others. We give these to our readers 
at cost. We do not lose anything by the operation. If we 
did we would not make the offer. Our subscribersy how- 
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ever, have thereby an opportunity to obtain much for little 
that has never occurred before and probably never will 
again. The ten-dollar offer is equivalent to nearly fifteen 
thousand ordinary octavo pages of standard literature. 
These offers will be continued only while we are able to 
supply these works at the present cost. Each one order- 
ing these premiums will be supplied in turn as their orders 
are received. In some cases we may not have part of the 
premium on hand at receipt of order. In such event it will 
be forwarded as soon as we can manufacture it. If you 
have received our card of acknowledgment do not be im- 
patient. Some delay is unavoidable in supplying so many 
orders. 


PARAGRAPHS and essays on manners, national and in- 
ternational, seem to increase in frequency as time goes 
on, and, upon the whole, they are coming down to a basis 
of common sense. The paper on American manners, by 
Anna B. McMahan, in the last number of THE CONTINENT, 
is a case in point. Customs vary in different countries and 
in different states, and varying customs necessitate, in 
greater or less degree, different codes of manners ; but, so 
long as consideration for others is the fundamental motive, 
the resultant manners cannot be wholly bad, provided 
their owner be gifted with common sense. A _ kindred 
topic, which seems to receive a growing share of attention, 
is the tendency on the part of certain Americans to adopt 
English customs and dress, not because they are good of 
themselves, but because they are English. One of the 
New York comic papers (Life) has started a series entitled 
‘“‘Our Anglomaniac.’’ This is a fair game. There are few 
creatures funnier or more contemptible than the American 
who deliberately tries to ape English manners, accent and 
dress on general principles. On the other hand if, as is 
often asserted, London tailors make better clothes than 


can be procured here, there is no earthly reason why they 
—the clothes, not the tailors—should not be imported and 


worn. If one prefers Skeat’s and Stormunth’s diction- 
aries to Webster’s, there is no reason why he should not 
use them in so far as they are superior; but this does not 
justify him in saying ‘‘ different to’’ instead of ‘‘ different 
from,”’ or ‘immediately ”’ and ‘directly ’’ instead of ‘‘as 
soon as.’ Americans who visit England become rather 
painfully conscious of a tendency to use the national 
‘‘guess’’ when another word might be employed just as 
well, and the amused glance that passes between English- 
men when that ‘‘shibboleth’’ inadvertently slips out is 
a wholesome reminder. And do not we of the western 
world wink gleefully at one another when our visiting 
cousin from the mother country carelessly drops an H or 
‘‘haspirates’? an I? A residence of a few weeks in Lon- 
don is very apt, temporarily at least, to cure a Yankee 
of ‘guessing,’ and a Westerner of ‘reckoning,’ though 
when he comes home he almost inevitably resumes the 


vernacular of his boyhood. He learns also, it may be, to- 


prefer ‘‘trowsers’’ to the objectionable ‘“‘pants’’ of his 
native land, and it may be that even his nasal accent is in 
a measure modified. Will it be doubted that Englishmen 
resident in America find themselves less likely to inter- 
change aspirates than when they left home? Well—yes, 
upon the whole it may be doubted, ana with good reason, 
for John abandons the customs of his life less readily 
than Jonathan does; indeed he is apt to think that his 
habits of speech are incapable of much improvement. It 
is certain, however, that the customs of these two great 
countries do modify one another, and their mutual influ- 
ence must increase with advancing facility of intercourse. 
There is an English snobbishness which will never find 
American imitators outside of a contemptible and shallow- 
pated minority, and there is an American ‘‘*bumptious- 
ness”’ that is fast disappearing, and may well be a memory 
of the past before another generation comes upon the 
stage. 


Mr. Ienatius DonNELLY’s “ Atlantis,’ published a 
year ago, was a sufficiently new departure in book-making 
to pique the palate of the most jaded critic, its speculation 
being so ingenious and its style soattractive that it found 
a wide audience. The present volume! is even more worthy 
of attention, as it is certainly more startling, for it seeks to 
explain a problem still unsettled by geologists, and a 
source of puzzle and vexation to all scientists—the origin 
of ‘‘drift.’’ This is, it is hardly necessary to state, the 
deposit of clay, gravel and stones covering Europe, Africa 
and South America entirely, the eastern half of North 
America, a small portion of Western Asia and none of 
Australia, the layer varying in depth from eight hundred 
feet to an almost indistinguishable coating. Mr. Don- 
nelly, after a statement of its nature, at once takes the 
ground that it was produced by collision with a comet, 
these erratic and unaccountable creatures roaming 
through space and pervading it as thickly as fish do the 
sea. ‘‘It is generally understood,’ he writes, ‘‘ that 
comets are intangible bodies, and that if one struck the 
earth its inhabitants would not know of it; but the reve- 
lations of the spectroscope during the last few years show 
that a comet consists of a head, self-luminous from the 
combustion of gases—that is, of matter on fire—and a 
tail made up of ponderable matter which shines by the re- 
flection of sunlight, and this ponderable matter is prob- 
ably stones and clay-dust, such as the drift is composed 
of. Schiaparelli shows that certain showers of meteoric 
stones are fragments of comets’ tails; and this would go 
to prove that the ponderable matter of the comet’s tail 
which reflects the sunlight is more or less composed of 
stones.”’ Of the 500,000,000 now careering at will through 
the universe, it is not surprising that one, at least, has 
come in direct contact with the earth, which, before such 
collision, knew neither ice nor snow, but rejoiced in the 
equable temperature for which we sigh, and the loss of 
which is the chief reason for the American nervousness 
bewailed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and which may possibly 
be restored by another whisk from another tail less de- 
structive in its aetion. ‘‘The drift,’’ writes Mr. Donnelly, 
‘fell upon a fair and lovely world, a world far better 
adapted to give happiness to its inhabitants than this 
storm-tossed planet on which we now live, with its endless 
battle between heat and cold, between sun and ice. The 
pre-glacial world was a garden, a paradise; not exces- 
sively warm at the ecuator, and yet with so mild and 
equable a climate that the plants we now call tropical 
flourished within the present Arctic circle. If some future 
daring navigator reaches the North Pole, and finds solid 
land there, he will probably discover in the rocks at his 
feet the fossil remains of the oranges and bananas of the 
pre-glacial age.’’ Merely speculative as this all appears, 
the author has read carefully, and backs each startling 
proposition with a formidable list of authorities. His 
quotations are singularly apposite, and by the time the 
second part is reached the reader is prepared to suspend 
judgment, and simply yield to the power of the earnest 
and determined thinker. In this part is given a full 
analysis of the present knowledge concerning comets, fol- 
lowed ‘in the third by a careful summary of the many 
legends, mythological and otherwise, to be found among 
all primitive people. The burning comet, he claims, fall- 
ing into the earth at once evaporated the ocean in clouds of 
steam, and a flood followed, which congealed into sheets 
of ice and glaciers. The Scandinavian account he considers 
a literal one, never understood, and he attaches much 
importance also to the Central American legend, which 
‘*not only describes the fire falling from heaven, and the 
conflagrations and the fall of gravel from heaven, but 
even describes the cracks in the earth, the fiords, and the 
bursting up of the trap-rocks, which geologists assure us 





(1) RAGNAROK : THE AGE OF FIRE AND GRAVEL. By Ignatius 
Donnelly. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 452, $2. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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were associated with the Drift Age. Even the Bible is 
full of descriptions and references to the Drift Age and 
the comet, and the statements of the Bible are confirmed 
by my theory in the most marvelous manner, but in a 
way never dreamed of before. Man existed before the 
drift ; his crushed bones have been found with the drift 
piled upon them where he fell and perished ; and in caves 
in Europe they have been found associated with the re- 
mains of animals, which we know certainly ceased to ex- 
ist with the coming of the drift.’’ The final chapter, a 
summary of conclusions, and an appeal and warning toall 
who deify matter, will be regarded by some as the raving 
of a ‘‘crank,”’ by others as the culmination of a huge and 
rather ghastly joke ; but neither will be right. Whatever 
may be the author’s private mind toward his book it is 
one of the most powerful and suggestive ones of the day, 
and deserves respectful attention, not only from the gene- 
ral reader, but from the scientist. 


Tuat the story will be told easily and gracefully, that 
there will no taint of the realistic school and, where de- 
scription is concerned, every proof of a careful and deli- 
cate observation and appreciation of nature, hardly needs 
to be said where the novels of Christian Reid are in 
question. She is, like all Southern authors, a_ prolific 
writer, and for a good many years we have had one, and 
sometimes two, novels per annum. In ‘‘The Land of the 
Sky ’’ she showed her highest descriptive power, and the 
book is well nigh as charming a guide to the North Caro- 
lina mountains as ‘‘A Princess of Thule” to the islands 
of the Hebrides. With each year the author has gained 
in fluency and facility, both shown in the bulky novel re- 
cently issued.' Had power gained in like proportion, the 
book would have been an event. As it is, it is more or less 
of a disappointment, though it contains strong situations 
and much picturesque description, The plot, or plan— 
for plot is too complicated a word—is very simple. A 
beautiful Virginian has married in her early youth a Ger- 
man count, whose strongest passion is ambition, and who 
divorces her to make a marriage of interest. The wife 
resumes her maiden name, refuses all aid from him, and 
utilizes a wonderful voice by going upon the operatic 
stage, from which she retires as soon as sufficient money 
has been made to insure independence. She educates the 
daughter of this marriage, a girl with the beauty of the 
mother and the intense pride of the father, in Italy, where 
her voice is also cultivated. In the opening of the story 
we are introduced to various Americans, all resident in 
Paris, and who have had long acquaintance with Madame 
Lesear, the mother, who is slowly dying of hopeless dis- 
ease. The life is well described, yet the people seem less 
real than their surroundings, and all are painfully wealthy 
and high-bred, and more or less stilted and unnatural. 
There are many complications, the chief one being the 
falling in love with Irene by her own cousin, Count Wal- 
degrave, who has been brought up as a son by Irene’s 
father, and who has no knowledge of the relation be- 
tween them. The father finally seeks a reconciliation 
and is rebuffed with the ‘‘ proud anger ’”’ that is often spe- 
cified as one of the heroine’s strongest emotions. Event- 
ually, after his death, there is a reconciliation of the 
cousins, and probably marriage, though on this point we 
are left slightly in doubt. The curtain falls on various 
marriages and general disentanglements, and if the book 
had been compressed into half the space now occupied 
we should have had one of the most finished pieces of 
work the author has yet given. Certainly she has many 
qualities necessary to the successful novel writer, and 
there is time and hope still for achievements beyond any- 
thing yet accomplished. 


(1) HEART OF STEEL; A Novel. By Christian Reid. 16mo, pp. 
543, $1.25. D. Appleton &Co., New York. 





THE expected biography of George Eliot by Miss Ma- 
thilde Blind is nearly ready, and the author has spent 
some months at George Eliot’s native place in Warwick- 
shire collecting material for the volume. 


‘**Booxs, AND How To UsE TuHeEM,”’ is the title of a 
earefully-prepared little book by Mr. J. C. Van Dyke, soon 
to be brought out by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, which is 
to serve as a guide to all who draw from public libraries. 


** CapE Cop Fouks”’ has been revised by the author, and 
new names given to all the characters, this being made 
essential by the difficulties accompanying the first edition, 
the excitement over which has even now barely died away 
in the region where the scene is laid. 


Inp1a is hardly looked upon as a literary centre, yet it 
supplies Central Asia with all its books, and there isa 
steadily increasing demand. Those treating of religion 
and poetry are most in favor, and modern history comes 
next. 


“THE CritTIc,’’ which has lost no particle of its crisp- 
ness and vigor by its change to a weekly form, is publish- 
ing a list of books for the use of students, the first one, 
which began in the issue for January 20th, covering the 
department of theology. Dr. Schaff and the Rev. Francis 
Brown are the compilers. 


A LENDING-LIBRARY has been for some time one of the 
features of the New York ‘‘ Society of Decorative Art,’’ 
designed for contributors and those who, living outside 
the city, have ng access to city libraries. The books are 
sent by mail, the terms of borrowing being, in most cases, 
one cent a day and postage on the returning book. 


THE second volume of the remarkable ‘‘ History of the 
Negro Race in America,’’ by Colonel George W. Williams, 
the first colored member of the Ohio Legislature, is now 
out, the whole work having value beyond anything ever 
before accomplished, including as it does not only the 
anti-slavery conflict, but much that-has hitherto been ne- 
glected. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers, and the 
work as a whole will soon be reviewed in these columns. 


A CAREFULLY prepared and most useful little volume is 
‘“‘The Religions of the Ancient World,”’ by George Raw- 
linson, M. A., whose ‘‘ Oriental Monarchies”’ has become 
an essential in every library. The present volume is made 
up of a series of papers written for popular reading, but 
based upon lectures on the same topics giver at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Nine kingdoms are included, and the 
whole so simply written that the book could be used with 
advantage in schools. (16mo, pp. 249, $1.00; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


TuaT Tennyson requires any special expounding or criti- 
cal analysis would at first sight seem impossible, but who- 
ever takes up Mr. 8. E. Dawson’s little book, ‘‘ A Study, 
with Critical and Explanatory Notes of Alfred Tennyson’s 
Poem, The Princess,’’ will be surprised to discover what 
valuable aid these carefully-prepared notes afford. Mr. 
Dawson gives the full history of the various changes in 
the poem made by the poet, and an analysis of its plan and 
drift, which will be of value to every reader. (16mo, pp. 
120, $1.00; Dawson Brothers, publishers, Montreal). 


A PLEASANT half-hour’s entertainment for ‘‘a little com- 
pany” or a home evening may be icund in ‘‘Sybilline 
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Leaves ; Extracts for the Drawing-Room, by A. E. M. K.”’ 
The book contains ‘‘ over a thousand quotations from the 
best authors, classified, and in some cases adapted to the 
various heads, such as character, tastes,’’ etc.; and, with 
its red-lined pages and dainty make-up, will form an ex- 
cellent birthday gift, being a comfortable change from the 
rather monotonous birthday-books of the past year or so. 
(16mo, pp. 280, $1.75 ; Henry Holt & Co., New York). 

TuHE author of ‘‘Portia,’’ a novel lately noticed in these 
columns, is known as the ‘‘ Duchess,’’ and: she has written 
‘Molly Bawn,”’ ‘‘ Airy Fairy Lillian,” and several more 
with equally senseless titles. She is a very intelligent and 
bright Irishwoman, whose own history has been somewhat 
out of the common. She is a Mrs. Maggie Argel. Her 
husband, several years ago, committed a forgery and was 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment at Cork. Left 
almost entirely destitute, she followed him, and to make 
a living, began the perilous profession of a novelist, and 
produced her first and best story, ‘‘ Phyllis.’’ 


In ‘‘Room at the Top,’”’ compiled by A. Craig, we have 
a book made up of the sayings of ‘‘self-made men,’’ who 
have passed from poverty and obscurity to high positions. 
General Garfield, Dwight Moody, Hiram Powers and Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt are some of the curiously ill-assorted 
names, the latter being hardly of a character for general 
imitation. Several very cheap portraits disfigure the book, 
which, though well intentioned and of the order which 
seems to give a good deal for a dollar, hardly comes under 
the head of literature. (12mo, pp. 304, 31.00; Henry A. 
Sumner & Co., Chicago). r 


THE valuable series of ‘‘ Young Folks’ History” is in- 
creased by Mr. Frederick A. Ober’s ‘‘ Young Folks’ His- 
tory of Mexico.’”’ The ground is a familiar one, but while 
the minute detail of Prescott is, of course, impossible in 
such small space, the facts are clearly arranged, and the 
style of their presentation is simple and attractive. The 
larger part of the book is given to the early history, but 
there.is a sufficiently clear summary of the later, with all 
its bloody and distracted attempts at self-government, and 
the tragedy of the unhappy Maximilian and ‘poor Car- 
lotta,’’ the whole being brought down to 1882. (16mo, 
pp. 534, illustrated, $1.50; Estes & Lauriat, Boston). 


Every author will join in the feeling expressed by the 
late Professor George W. Greene, of Rhode Island, on the 
completion of his life of his grandfather, Major-General 
Nathaniel Greene. In his twelve years’ work on this he 
was constantly stimulated and aided by his venerable 
mother, now nearly one hundred years old. At the con- 
clusion he wrote to a friend: ‘“‘If you ask how I feel at 
the close of a work on which I have bestowed so much 
time, thought and labor, I shall answer, as most every- 
body else feels on parting with a daily and nightly com- 
panion of many years—sad, very sad. And not merely 
because a daily habit is broken, but because the control 
of my work has passed from me. What was solely mine 
has become another’s—nay, everybody’s. I have erred— 
it is too late to correct the error. If I have failed to make 
a correct use of my materials, and thereby failed to make 
my portrait true, the name of a great man will suffer by 
my fault. I have done my best. Whether I ever do any- 
thing more is uncertain.”’ 


Mr. Henry STEVENS’ famous collection of the Franklin 
manuscripts is at last in the hands of the government. Mr. 
Smalley writes: ‘‘Mr. Stevens showed his bibliomania to 
the last. After he had sold his collection to the govern- 
ment at a fixed price, he spent several hundred pounds in 
binding volumes in the best style of the art, and in having 
many of the precious sheets and leaves carefully inlaid for 
better preservation. This is, of course, a clear loss to him ; 
but the collection comes to the government in perfect order 
and handsome dress; and the bibliomaniac cares nothing 
about money. A book might easily be written about the 


eccentric guardian of this treasure, who, it is said, was 
very slow to part with it even after the money was wait- 
ing for him. ‘Henry Steveas, G. M. B.’ he often signs 
and prints himself, the last letters standing for ‘Green 
Mountain Boy.’ The ‘boy’ is very large, rather big 
around, has a long beard, and is over sixty years old. As 
a bibliographer he is famous, and has written, compiled 
and edited books innumerable. He is as learned as he is 
eccentric. On the title-page of one of his books he posts 
himself as follows: ‘Henry Stevens, G. M. B., F. 8. A., 
ete., blk. blild. Athum. Clb., LNDN.,’ which means, 
‘black-balled by the Athenzum Club.’ One of the plea- 
santest things about Henry Stevens is his intense Ameri- 
canism, which leads him always to sign himself either 
as just described or as ‘of Vermont.’ ”’ 


THE formidable bulk of ‘‘ Poole’s Index ”’ is only a sug- 
gestion of the labor involved, and no ordinary observer is 
likely to properly appreciate what is implied in this in- 
crease in size. The first edition of 1848 held 154 pages; 
that of 1853 amounted to 521; and thirty years of con- 
tinuous labor, not only by Mr. Poole himself, but by 
associate workers in all the chief libraries, are repre- 
sented in the beautifully-printed pages. Fifty libraries 
co-operated and brought the work of indexing the 6205 
volumes referred to to a minimum; but skill, untiring 
patience and positive enthusiasin have all been needed to 
bring the undertaking to a successful close. As it stands, 
it is a monumental work of incalculable value to every 
student or literary man and every careful writer for the 
press. The index is alphabetical and of subjects, not 
writers, unless the writers are treated as subjects ; ‘‘criti- 
cal articles on poetry, the drama, and prose fiction, given 
under the name of the writer whose work or works are 
criticised; the name of the writer of the article, when 
known, added in parentheses ; poems, plays, stories, given 
under their titles, etc. All the serials indexed are in the 
English language. Purely professional and scientific 
serials have been generally omitted, but several indexed 
so far as their articles of general interest are concerned. 
The preliminary matter consists of an interesting preface, 
giving a full account of the history and the plan of the 
work ; a list of co-operating libraries, with the names of 
the librarians or cataloguers and the number of volumes 
indexed by each; a table of abbreviations, titles and im- 
prints, and an ingenious ‘ chronological conspectus,* show- 
ing at a glance when a periodical began; if discontinuéd, 
when it ended; and the date when any volume was pub- 
lished.’’ The work does not end with the present edition. 
Supplementary volumes are to be printed every year, 
which, once in five years, will be bound together and 
issued in that form. (Cloth, $15.00; sheep, $17.00; half 
morocco, $18.00. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston). 


NEW BOOKS. 


RARINGTON’S FATE. No Name Series. 16mo, pp. 414, $1.00. Ro- 
berts Brothers, Boston. 


Ipte Hours. A Collection of Poems. 
C. Richmond. Paper, pp. 41, 25 cents. 
Bend, Ind. 


MEMOIR OF ANNIE KEARY. By her Sister. 
Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 


Our SAInTs: A Family Story. By Rose Porter. 
$1.00. A.D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 


HERBERT SPENCER ON AMERICAN NERVOUSNESS. 
incidence. By George M. Beard, M. D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. ‘ 


HISTORY OF THE NEGRO RACE IN AMERICA. From 1619 to 1880. 
Negroes as Slaves, as Soldiers, and as Citizens. By George W. Williams. 
Volume II, 1800 to 1880. 8vo, pp. 611, $3.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

POEMS. 
ond Series. 


By Al. M. Hendee and Charles 
Hendee & Richmond, South 


12mo. pp. 250, $1.50. 
16mo, pp. 264, 


A Scientific Co- 
Pamphlet, pp. 17, 50 cents. 


By Henry Peterson, 
16mo, pp. 227, $1.25. 


Including ‘‘The Modern Job.** Sec- 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
1é6mo, pp. 249, $1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By George Rawlinson. 































































































































SCIENTIFIC. 











PEPPERMINT is grown for its essence chiefly in Western 
New York. Two-thirds of the supply comes from Wayne 
County, which produces sixty thousand pounds of oil 
yearly from three thousand acres. The harvest begins in 
August, and the first year’s crop is the best. The mint is 
cut with a sickle, scythe or mowing-machine, according to 
the fancy of the cultivator. After cutting, it is allowed 
to wither in the sun for five or six hours, and is then raked 
into ‘‘cocks,’’ where it remains a short time before being 
distilled. It is not every cultivator that is provided with 
a still, but stills are found distributed about the pepper- 
mint region at convenient distances. The apparatus and 
method differ from those employed in Europe, where the 
fire is applied to the still. In America the still consists of 
a wooden tub or vat of heavy staves hooped with iron. 
The withered mint is packed into the vat by treading with 
the feet until the vat is full, when a cover, made steam- 
tight with rubber packing, is fastened down with screw 
clamps. A steam pipe connects the lower part of the vat 
with a steam boiler, and another pipe from the centre of 
the cover connects the vat with the condensing worm. The 
latter varies in size according to the capacity of the still, 
but becomes progressively smaller toward the outlet. The 
worm is so placed as to have a constant stream of cold 
water surrounding it. The steam from the boiler being 
admitted to the vat at a pressure of thirty to forty pounds, 
the oil of the mint is volatilized and mixed with the steam 
condensed in the worm. The mixed oil and water are col- 
lected in the receiver, where the difference in their specific 
gravity causes them to separate. No attempt is made to 
re-distill the water which separates, and a considerable 
loss of oil which is held in solution doubtless results from 
this lack of economy. The oil is packed in tin cans, or 
glass demijohns, holding about twenty pounds each. The 
glass demijohns are much the best when the oil is to be 
kept for any length of time, as its good qualities are more 
fully retained and it is less liable to discoloration. Oil of 
peppermint is sometimes adulterated with turpentine and 
also with oil of hemlock. Pure oil of peppermint, as ex- 
ported from Wayne County, is colorless, and resembles 
the English oil, except that its odor and taste are some- 
what less pungent and penetrating. The oil deteriorates 
With age, and the aroma beeomes more faint. After a 
certain number of years it thickens, and the color becomes 
of a yellowish tinge; exposed for a long time to air, it 
becomes resinous. 

** 

THE town of Paisley, Scotland, has been for nearly two 
centuries a principal centre of one or another of the numer- 
ous leading forms of textile manufacture. Fashions have 
changed, fabrics of numberless kinds have come into use 
and died, but Paisley has always been found equal to the 
occasion ; at one time, by the very excellence and beauty 
of her fabrics, compelling fashion to accept the products 
of her looms, and again, when fashion must have a change, 
the Paisley weavers adapted their looms to the varying 
requirements of different periods. Beginning with coarse 
linen checks, which were the first fabrics produced by 
the Paisley looms, they passed to the manufacture of 
others of a lighter kind, such as lawns, both figured and 
plain. Silk gauze then took the lead, about the year 1760, 





and such was the celebrity of Paisley gauze that ware- 
houses were engaged for its sale in London, Dublin and 
Paris. In 1784 no less than twenty-six thousand persons 
were employed in Paris in the fabrication of this article, 
together with sewing thread, lawn and linen. But the de- 
mand for the popular gauze soon decreased. The weaving 
of imitation cashmere shawls was first attempted at 
Paisley in 1802. From that time onward shawl-making 
gradually superseded the manufacture of muslin. Muslin, 
cambric and catton thread were the next production of 
Paisley skill and industry; to these succeeded silk and 
cotton shawls, scarfs and plaids, composed of silk and 
merino wool. In Paisley and its neighborhood are numer- 
ous thread and cotton-spinning mills, bleaching and print- 
ing works, dye-houses, power-loom factories, iron and 
brass foundries, engineers’ and wheelwrights’ shops, tim- 
ber-yards, a brewery, distilleries, soap, starch and corn- 
flour manufactories, and a very extensive tannery. 
* * 

THE terminations of the nerves of the liver have long 
been sought by histologists, but without clear and definite 
results. Nesterowsky came, perhaps, nearer to a correct 
view than any other person, but his conclusions stopped 
short of the whole truth. Dr. M. L. Holbrook, ina paper 
read before the American Society of Microscopists, says : 
‘*On the borders of the liver lobules the nerves run often in 
bundles of three to five; they enter the lobule between the 
rows of liver cells and connect with the latter by means of 
delicate threads of living matter, which pass from one 
liver cell to another, and are a part of the reticular struc- 
ture of the cell itself. It is probable that every liver cell 
is connected with a nerve fibre in this way. No nerves 
penetrate the cell, as has been claimed by some. Delicate 
fibres also spread over the capillaries and larger bloodves- 
sels of the liver. Nearly all of the nerves of these are 
non-medullary. ‘They are found in greatest numbers near 
the porta. Fresh livers of various animals and of man were 
examined. They are first cut very thin Wy freezing them 
so as to make the tissue hard enough to resist the razor, 
then treated with chloride of gold for twenty to forty 
minutes, afterward with dilute fermic acid. This latter 
brings the nerves to view by turning them black better 
than any other agent.” 


* 
*y 


THE enormous multiplication of rabbits in New Zea- 
land has caused such destruction to the crops that the 
colonial government has asked the government of India to 
send out for acclimatization a number of mongouses, ani- 
mals a little larger than cats, natives of India, and chiefly 
distinguished for their disposition and ability to destroy 
serpents, as well as the particular pests from which New 
Zealand is suffering. Sourgent is the necessity for a war 
of extermination that it has not been thought worth while 
to consider whether an exchange of rabbits for mongouses 
will not be jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. The 
mongouses, meanwhile, are being selected from various 
parts of Bengal and carefully kept in the Zoological Gar- 
dens of Calcutta, whence, as soon as a hundred couples 
have been gathered, they will be sent to their new home, 
and it remains to be seen whether the mongouse will fail 
or succeed in its instinctive vocation. 

* 
* 

THE telephone has proved a great convenience to the 
imperial family of Russia, Nihilist-besieged at Gatschina. 
It enables them to hear at will their favorite prima donna 
without exposing themselves to the deadly bomb, or fore- 
ing the singers to come to the bomb-proof palace. A wire 
has been run from Gatschina to the Marinsky Theatre, St. 
Petersburg, forty miles away, and over it are conveyed to 
the listening ears of imprisoned royalty all the music, 
vocal and instrumental, and the dialogue, and the popular 
applause also, of every opera performed there. 

: 8. A. LATTIMORE. 
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REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


February 8.—The Royal Opera House in Toronto, Can- 
ada, was burned.——The pottery works of Dixon & Young, in 
St. Louis, were burned ; loss, $55,000. . . Feb. 9.—William E. 
Dodge, the well-known merchant and philanthropist of New 
York, died.——Prince Napoleon was released from the arrest in 
which he has been held by the French Government since the 
publication of his placard. . . Feb. 10.—The Ohio river unpre- 
cedentedly high; much damage done in Cincinnati and other 
river towns.—Navigation totally suspended on Lake Michigan. 
— Marshall Jewell, who has served as Governor of Connecti- 
cut, Postmaster-General, Minister to Russia, and Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, died, aged fifty-eight years. 
—Charles R. Thorne, the well-known actor, died, aged forty- 
three years. . . Feb. 12.—The U. 8. Senate confirmed Cyrus 
Harris to be Collector of Customs at Providence, Rhode Island ; 
Green C. Chandler, U. 8. District Attorney for Northern Missis- 
sippi; Eugene H. Schumacker, Consul at Maracaibo.—The 
.celebration of the sesqui-centennial anniversary of the settlement 
of Georgia was opened at Savannah.—Major-General George 
Webb Morrell died. . . Feb. 13.—At Cincinnati the Ohio River 
was sixty-five feet one inch above low-water mark. It is esti- 
mated that eight square miles of land within the city limits are 
submerged.——In Louisville thirty-five blocks of dwellings were 
flooded.——Richard Wagner, the famous musical composer, died 
at Venice, aged seventy years. . . Feb 14.—Ex-Governor Edwin 
D. Morgan, of New York, died, aged seventy-two years. He 
was the ‘‘ war governor”’ of the Empire State, and under his 
administration about two hundred and twenty thousand volun- 
teers were sent to join the army in the field. 


THE DRAMA. 

Mary, a granddaughter of Charles Dickens, has lately 
adopted the theatrical profession. She made her début at the 
Haymarket, London, playing a subordinate part in ‘* The Over- 
land Route,” and is now a member of the stock company of the 
Princess’ Theatre, in that city. During January she played the 
principal part in Taylor’s ‘‘ Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing,’’ in Kil- 
burn, a small town near London, her father, brother and sister 
being also in the cast. 

THE sale by auction of the wardrobe and other effects of the 
late Edwin Forrest in Philadelphia was a dismal and dishearten- 
ing occurrence. But very few theatrical people were present, 
and the prices had were beggarly ; for instance, $1.75 for a Ro- 
man toga, $9.50 for ‘‘ Macbeth’s”’ armor, $14 for the ‘‘ Lear” 
robe, ete. The principal purchaser was the agent of Mr. Thomas 
Keene, who will now bear the literal mantle, as he is striving to 
bear the metaphorical one, of his famous predecessor. 

In the death of Charles R. Thorne, Jr., the metropolitan stage 
loses a highly-valued member, one whose place it is next to im- 
possible successfully to fill. It is the rarest exception in Ame- 
rica to find an actor of the marked ability and popularity of the 
late Mr. Thorne content to remain in a stock company, when 
many of far less artistic worth were winning national reputation 
and large sums of money by ‘‘ starring,’’ so-called. The honor of 
being the leading member of a company that for several years sur- 
passed, perhaps, in combined excellence, that of any other Eng- 
glish-speaking theatrical organizatign, was, indeed, an enviable 
position to hold. Mr. Thorne was born in New York city, March 
10, 1840. He was apprenticed to a silversmith, but disliking the 
occupation, determined to go upon the stage, and became at- 
tached to his father’s company, who was then a manager of note. 
He made his début in San Francisco, in “* The Avenger,” at the 
age of twenty. Later he went to Calcutta, opened a theatre and 
made money; returning, he became the leading man at the 
Boston Theatre ; then to Philadelphia, and played with the late 
Mr. E. L. Davenport. In 1873 he joined the Union Square 
Theatre, New York, and was connected therewith until within 
a short time of his death. ‘‘ Rudolph Chandoce,” in ‘ Led 
Astray ;” “ Armand,” in “ Camille ;” “John Strebelow,” in 
“The Banker’s Daughter,” and “ Daniel Rochat,”’ in the play of 
that name, may be mentioned among Mr. Thorne’s best réles. 
In the heroes of modern dramas, requiring rugged, manly 
strength and pathos, Mr. Thorne was seen at his best. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


Mr. Jerry Buster in Court. 

Tue following report of a trial in a North Carolina 
court is condensed from a somewhat lengthy account pub- 
lished in local papers : 

In the mountain region of the state a man named John 
Foster was recently tried for assault and battery upon the 
person of William Truitt. The first witness was a one- 
eyed, rough-bearded man.. He was lame. He lost his 
missing eye in a fight. This was his first appearance in a 
court-house, although he looked to be some sixty years of 
age. There seems to have been an irreverent admixture 
of the sacred and profane in the make-up of his name, 
which was Jeremiah Buster. As he stood amid the crowd 
a close observer might soon have discovered that the 
whole scene was new tohim. When the prosecuting attor- 
ney called him to the witness-stand he limped around the 
railing of the bar and took his seat on the stand. He 
gazed around him witha bewildered air, yet there was that 
in his demeanor which showed that he had not parted 
altogether with the self-assertion and independence char- 
acteristic of the dwellers in the mountains. He took in 
as much of the situation, perhaps, as a one-eyed man 
could be reasonably expected to do on his first appearance 
on the scene. 

Prosecuting Attorney—‘* What is your name ?”’ 

Witness (ejecting a stream of tobacco-juice on the floor) 
—‘‘Jeremiah Buster, ‘squire. They ginerally call me Jerry, 
for short.” 

Prosecuting Attorney—‘“‘ Well, Mr. Buster—’’ 

Witness—“‘ Now, ‘squire, don’t call me Mr. Buster, ef 
you please. I’m d——d sildom called that, and—”’ 


The Court —‘‘ Mr. Witness—’’ 
Witness.—‘‘ Now jedge, jes’ call me Jerry, ef you please. 


I aint used to bein’ called mister, and it sorter sounds 
strange like. Jes’ call—”’ 

The district attorney here arose and said that he felt 
satisfied the witness did not mean to commit a contempt 
of court, but spoke thoughtlessly and from force of habit. 
He hoped the court would not send witness to jail, at least 
at that time, as he was the only person by whom the state 
could prove the offense charged against the defendant in 
the indictment, and the trial would, therefore, be sus- 
pended, The court replied: ‘‘If the witness knew no 
better, it was time he was learning, and he could not 
be broken too soon of a bad habit, if ithad obtained such 
control over him as to cause him to violate all propriety.”’ 

District Attorney—‘‘ That is all true, your Honor, but if 
the witness is sent to jail now I shall be compelled to 
enter a nolle prosequi in the case and the trial must be sus- 
pended, as this is my only witness.”’ 

After some further difticulty in bringing the witness to 
the point, the examination proceeded. 

District Attorney—‘‘ Jerry, were you present in August 
last at Johnson’s tan-yard when a difficulty occurred be- 
tween the prisoner at the bar, John Foster, and William 
Truitt? If so, tell all about it in your own way.” 

Witness—‘* Well, ’squire, one night thar was a turrible 
storm passed thro’ our nake of the woods and blowed 
down a big poplar in the corner of the horse lot and killed 
my spéckled caf—”’ 

District Attorney—‘* Never mind about the calf.”’ 

Witness—‘* Well, ’squire, Ill tell you. Ef that storm 
hadn’t ter blowed down the tree on the caf and killed it, 
I wouldn’t er skinned the caf, and ef I hadn’t er skinned 
the caf I wouldn’t er tuck its hide to the tan-yard, and ef 
I hadn’t er tuck the hide to the tan-yard I wouldn’t er bin 
thar—now would I ?”’ 

District Attorney—‘‘ Well, I suppose not. Go on.”’ 

Witness—*‘ And ef I hadn’t er bin thar I couldn’t er seed 
nothin’ to tall—noigpould.t? You see, squire, you didn’t 
know what I was a-Coming at—now did yer®”’ 
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District Attorney—‘‘ Well, go on.”’ 

Witness—‘* Well, arter I skinned the caf I kotch my old 
mare and carried the hide over to the tan-yard. When I 
got there I seed Jack Foster a-sittin’ down by the rut of a 
tree and Bill Truitt were a-talkin’ to him.” 

District Attorney—‘‘ Well, what did Truitt say to de- 
fendant Foster ?”’ 

Witness—‘‘ Well, ’squire, you see when I rid up on my 
old mare, I seed Bill a-talkin’, but I couldn’t hear a word 
he said, fur I war a hundred yards off when I fus’ see 
?em.”’ 

District Attorney—‘‘ Well, didn’t you get near enough to 
hear anything that was said ?”’ 

Witness—‘‘ Oh, yes, ’squire.”’ 

District Atiorney—‘‘ Well, after you got near enough to 
hear, what was said ?”’ 

Witness—‘‘ Well, Bill sed to Jack thar (pointing to the 
defendant) ‘I want you to pay me the dollar you owe 
me. 

District Attorney—‘‘ Well, was that all that was said?” 

Witness—‘‘ Oh, no, ’squire, that warn’t all.” 

District Attorney (impatiently)—‘‘ Well, please go on; 
tell all that was said.”’ 

Witness—“ Well, ’squire, it peared like Jack didn’t pay 
the money, and Bill sed that Jack was not a honest man, 
and Jack ris up frum the rut uv the tree and breshed the 
dust offen the seat uv his britches.”’ 

District Attorney—‘‘ What did Jack, as you call him, 
say?” 

Witness—‘‘ Never said a der— never said nuthin’ at all.”’ 

District Attorney—‘‘ Well, tell us about the fight between 
them.”’ 

Witness—‘‘ Thar warn’t no fite atween ’em that I seed.”’ 

District Attorney—‘‘ Do you mean to say that there was 
no fight between Truitt and Foster at the tan-yard that 
day in your presence ?”’ 

Witness—‘‘I do for a fac, ’squire ; nary fite that I seed.” 

District Attorney—‘“‘ And have you told all you saw and 
heard on that occasion ?”’ 

Witness—‘‘ I think near about all, ’squire.”’ 

District Attorney (disgustedly )—‘‘ Stand aside, sir.”’ 
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Tableau Vivant.—2. The Back Yard. 


Tableau Vivant.—1. The Second Story Window. 





Counsel for Defense—‘* Wait a moment, Jerry. I would 
like to ask you a question or two. You say defendant 
Foster here didn’t say a word when Truitt told him he 
was not an honest man ?”’ 

Witness—‘‘ Never whimpered, ”’ squire, leastways not 
that I hearn.” 

Counsel for Defense—‘* Aud never struck or offered to 
strike Truitt ?” 

Witness—‘‘ No, ’squire, I didn’t say that adzactly. I sed 
thar warn’t no fight atween ’em that I seed.”’ 

Counsel for Defense—*‘ Well, Foster didn’t strike him, 
did he ?” 

Witness—‘*Well, you may bet your bottom dollar, 
*squire, he did. After he breshed the dust offen the seat 
uv his britches, he hauled back with his fist and knocked 
Bill Truitt as cold as a wedge, and nearly mauled the life 
outen him. I believe in my soul he would have killed him 
ef it hadn't er been fur me pullin’ uv him offen him. 
Jack’s as true grit as ever cracked corn, and his daddy 
was afore him.”’ 

District Attorney (his face beaming with smiles)— 
‘* Well, what happened after you pulled the defendant off 
Truitt?” 

Witness—‘* Well, Jack told him ef he didn’t cl’ar outen 
them diggins and ef ever he sot eyes on him again he’d 
brake every bone in his dog-skin, and Bill struck a dog 
trot, and I reckin he’s rufinin’ till yit, fur I’ve never sot 
eyes on him sence.”’ 


A New Version. 
‘‘Now, Tom,” said the priest, ‘‘when you come to confess, 
Be sure that you bear it in mind, 
That willfully hiding your one hundredth sin, 
*Tis in vain that you tell ninety-nine.”’ 


‘Dat ’s true,”’ said the darkey, ‘‘ez sure ez you’re born; 
I read in de Bible jes’ so, : 
Whar de angels for one you keeps back rejoice more’n 
For ninety an’ nine you lets go.”’ 
Joun B. Tass. 





